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Passing  In 

REVIEW 


Burned  in  Effigy 
during  his  first  year  at  Lehigh 
by  students  who  bucked  un- 
der his  discipline,  Charles 
Max  McConn  (smiling  typi- 
cally at  left)  survived  to  be- 
come the  most  generally 
liked  individual  on  campus. 
After  fifteen  years  as  Le- 
high’s Dean  of  Undergradu- 
ates he  leaves  this  month  to 
become  Dean  of  over  6,000 
men  and  women  at  N.Y.U.’s 
Washington  Square  College. 
His  good-bye  interview  ap- 
pears on  page  ten.  The 
new  Dean  is  Wray  Hollowell 
Congdon,  formerly  Director 
of  Admissions.  His  earnest 
scholarly  face  appears  on 
page  six,  along  with  an  inter- 
view in  which  he  tells  some 
hair-reusing  stories  of  his  ex- 
periences in  turbulent  China. 

The  Freshman 
in  the  drawing  below  has  not 
really  received  a token  of 
love  from  the  Dean.  As 
many  of  you  freshmen  will 
shortly  learn,  a valentine  at 
Lehigh  is  officied  notice  that 
unless  you  cut  down  on 
beering  with  the  boys  and  get 
at  your  books  guess  who  is 

page  one,  please 
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So  ALF  WEBSTER,  Like  Most  of  America’s 
Independent  Tobacco  Experts,  Smokes  Luckies 


Alf  Webster  is  a typical  "l.T.E.” — Inde- 
pendent Tobacco  Expert.  He  grew  up 
on  his  father’s  tobacco  farm,  was  a to- 
bacco buyer  for  10  years,  has  owned 
an  auction  warehouse  for  9 years. 


Mr.  Webster  sells  to  all  tobacco  com- 
panies . . . he  sees  who  buys  what 
tobacco.  So  it’s  important  to  you,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smoker,  that  Mr.  Webster  has 
smoked  Luckies  ever  since  1917. 


Among  other  independent  tobacco  ex- 
perts . . . among  skilled  warehousemen, 
auctioneers  and  buyers. ..Luckies  have 
twice  as  many  exclusive  smokers  as 
have  all  other  cigarettes  combined. 

Try  Luckies  for  one  week,  and  see 
for  yourself.  A light  smoke — kind  to 
your  throat.  The  finest  center-leaf  to- 
bacco. Then,  "it’s  Toasted  . 


S‘rnr/,1?ea>ro(sS'/iou>'Ziar-ytmi  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST-IT’S  LUCKIES  2 T0 1 
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PASSING  I 

. . . from  the  cover 

going  to  flunk  out  of  school?  The  absurd  little  cap  this 
freshman  wears  is  called  a dink.  Its  wearing  by  all  fresh- 
men was  compulsory  — up  to  this  year. 

And  yes,  of  course  we’re  glad  to  welcome  you  to  Le- 
high. We  hope  you  like  it  and  us.  If  you  really  want  to 
stay  here  the  words  of  wisdom  on  page  seven  were  writ- 
ten especially  for  you. 

Beginnings 

of  any  kind  are  at  best  difficult  and  at  worst  most  un- 
pleasant. Check  this  with  birth,  learning  to  read,  first 
love,  first  job,  freshman  year,  etc.  Also  with  term’s  first 
issue  of  the  REVIEW,  material  for  which  had  mostly  to 
be  gathered  by  mail. 

Verily,  this  summer  have  we  known  heartbreak  and  the 
tearing  of  hair.  Our  biggest  disappointment  was  John 
Kelly.  Ever  since  he  wrote  “Nobody  There  Saw  Kelly” 
for  us  last  football  season,  he  has  been  promising  an- 
other. This  summer  he  stayed  in  Bethlehem,  worked  as 
bartender  and  maitre  de  hotel  for  Buck  McGinley,  prom- 
ised us  “Ten  Weeks  in  a Bar-room”  for  this,  issue.  The 
title  is  good.  But  nobody  here  saw  Kelly’s  story.  Joe  Boyle, 
our  new  associate  editor,  disappointed  us  too.  He  was 
supposed  to  travel  in  Europe  this  summer,  send  us  words 
and  pictures  from  the  capitals.  He  never  went.  A few 
days  ago  he  dropped  in  to  see  us.  Hello,  he  said.  He 
would  make  retribution,  we  were  informed,  by  illustrat- 
ing an  article  and  doing  some  gag  cartoons.  We  would  get 
them  in  the  mail,  good-bye.  This  morning  we  sent  all  the 
illustrations  we  could  get  to  the  engraver  to  meet  our 
deadline.  Tomorrow  we  expect  to  get  Joe’s.  Frank  Norris 
said  hello  to  us.  Which  was  nice  but  not  sufficient.  Dick 
Gowdy  was  a day  too  late.  A telegram  we  sent  to  artist 
Slats  Bernard  was  not  delivered.  Western  Union  said  they 

couldn’t  find  Slats.  When  our 
long  distance  call  got  artist 
Dent  out  of  bed  at  his  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  cabin,  he 
said  he  wouldn’t  be  home  for 
a week.  And  at  this  writing 
Bunkie’s  ’’Disc  Data”  is  we 
know  not  where.  Chances  are 
you  won’t  find  it  on  page 
five  where  it  belongs,  but  if 
you  do,  it  means  that  it  came 
in  after  this  column  had 
gone  to  the  linotypist.  We 
work  that  fast. 

And  so  despite  hell,  high 
water  and  procrastination, 
here  in  your  hand,  reliable 
as  the  tides,  is  your  REVIEW. 
Joe  Boyle  didn’t  go  to  Eu- 
rope, but  Shang  Shoa  Young 
did,  and  his  words  and  pictures  appear  on  pages  four- 
teen and  fifteen.  Associate  editor  Eric  Weiss,  he  of  the 
hungry  lope  and  baggy  coat  whose  smiling  puss  adorns 
this  page,  sent  us  not  one  but  three  stories,  and  we  print 
all  of  them  in  this  issue.  Assistant  editor  Howard  Lewis 
dashed  off  three  vei'sions  of  his  advice  for  freshmen  and 
gave  us  our  cherce.  We  print  only  one,  but  it  is  good. 
And  a business  staff,  wonder  of  wonders,  showed  up  in 


N REVIEW 

the  persons  of  Messrs.  Heckman  and  Ginder.  They  sold 
advertising.  And  our  best  friend  and  worst  critic.  Pro- 
fessor Percy  Hughes,  came  through  with  a Socratic  dia- 
logue on  literature.  Presto!  a magazine  is  made. 

The  Last  Item 

above  has  a long  and  honorable  history  which  it  may  be 
well  to  rehash  here  for  the  benefit  of  newcomers.  Last 
term  Eric  Weiss  wrote  for  us  a story  called  “Venus  in 
October.”  Professor  Hughes  found  the  story  very  very 
bad  and  took  the  general  problem  of  the  REVIEW  to  fac- 
ulty meeting,  where  he  was  appointed  member  of  a com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  suggest  action.  Subsequently, 
there  was  much  debate.  The  faculty  finally  voted  (with 
the  magazine  itself  in  substantial  agreement)  that  special 
courses  in  journalism  be  given  REVIEW  men,  that  an  ad- 
visory board  of  student  leaders  be  established,  and  that 


Stoumen 

You’ve  Seen  Her  Before  . . . 


our  constitution  be  re\’ised  to  incorporate  the  foregoing 
“and  to  bring  it  as  far  as  possible,  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  ‘Brown  and  White’.”  No  action  to  our  knowledge 
has  yet  been  taken  on  either  of  the  first  two  desirable 
points,  and  the  magazine  has  therefore  not  undertaken  to 
change  its  constitution. 

But  the  controversy  did  have  the  very  excellent  effect 
of  stimulating  thought  and  discussion  on  the  matter.  The 
spread  on  pages  twelve  and  thirteen  by  McConn,  Cong- 
don,  Hughes  and  ourself  is  a product  of  that  argument. 

During  the  summer  we  corresponded  with  Professor 
Hughes  and  on  two  occasions  visited  him  at  his  country 
home  in  Jersey.  We  swam  in  his  pool,  had  lively  argu- 
ments with  his  13  year  old  daughter  Betty,  played  chess 
(he  won  two,  we  one),  tramped  through  his  pine  forest, 
and  talked  politics,  philosophy,  literature.  The  little  girl 
reading  the  REVIEW  in  the  picture  is  not  Miss  Hughes, 
but  one  of  John  Llewellyn  Powers’  famous  models.  Both 
she  and  her  pretty  mother  (darn!  we  forget  their  names) 
have  clothes-horsed  for  the  big  dress  shops.  You’ve  seen 
their  pictures.  We  met  them  at  Hughes’. 

Shirley  Temple 

as  everyone  knows,  is  a sweet  sensitive  little  girl  and  the 
very  flower  of  American  youth.  J.  B.  Matthews,  testify- 
ing before  the  Dies  congressional  committee  investigating 
“un-American  activities,”  said  that  to  be  sure  the  little 
cinemactress  wasn’t  a communist,  but  she  was  the  tool 
of  subversive  communist  forces.  How  did  he  know?  Why 

over,  please 
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Passing  in  Review  . . . 

Miss  Temple,  along  with  Clark  Gable,  Jim  Cagney,  Bob 
Taylor  and  others,  sent  her  congratulations  to  the  Paris 
Ce  Soir  on  its  anniversary.  Matthews  alleged  that  the  pa- 
per was  owned  by  the  Communists  (since  officially  denied 
by  the  paper  itself). 

The  “Lehigh  angle”  on  the  story  is  this — two  Mat- 
thews boys  — Joe  and  Roy  are  attending  Lehigh.  Joe 
wrote  a short  satiric  essay  on  text  books  for  us  last  term 
which  you  may  recall  reading. 

The  Dies  Committee  has  been  calling  all  sorts  of  people, 
organizations,  and  institutions  un-American  and  com- 
munist or  near-communist.  Including  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
“The  New  York  Times”  (because  there  are  some  com- 
munists on  its  staff),  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, the  World  Youth  Congress  (which  includes  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.),  former  Governor  Hoffman  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Hollywood  (which  includes  Shirley  Temple).  The  logic 
of  the  committee  apparently  runs  this  way:  If  the  reds 
are  for  it,  its  un-American;  if  there’s  a red  in  it,  it  is  red. 
And  of  course  anything  vaguely  pink  is  automatically  un- 
American.  If  the  Communist  Party  should  issue  a mani- 
festo praising  a twice  weekly  bath.  Chairman  Dies  might 
with  logic  consistent  with  his  other  actions  proclaim  bi- 
weekly bathing  un-American. 

We  ourself  believe,  with  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans, that  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  people  in  the  face  of 
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fascist  invasion  is  just.  We  believe  in  peace  and  in  de- 
mocracy. We  believe  in  the  right  of  all,  especially  the 
minorities,  to  free  speech  and  free  press.  We  believe  that 
the  honest  exercise  of  these  rights  is  the  duty  of  the  dem- 
ocrat (small  d)  and  the  very  heart  of  democracy.  We  re- 
fuse to  believe,  as  Dies  and  Matthews  would  have  us,  that 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  is  un-American. 

Here  on  the  Lehigh  campus  there  are  a large  number 
of  faculty  members  and  students  who  subscribe  to  var- 
ious shades  of  liberalism.  Many  of  them  have  decried  the 
Nazi  book-burnings,  given  financial  and  moral  support 
to  Spain.  According  to  the  criteria  set  up  by  the  Dies 
committee,  all  these  men  — Deans,  Professors,  Depart- 
ment Heads,  Instructors,  Students  — are  un-American. 
What  is  your  opinion? 

Even  the  conservative  “Herald  Tribune”  kept  its  sense 
of  humor  and  cautioned  its  readers  against  looking  for 
communists  under  every  bush. 

Which  is  the  more  un- 
lAmerican  act  — the  con- 
tribution of  five  dollars 
worth  of  medical  aid  to 
democratic  Spain,  or  the 
recent  statement  by  a 
member  of  the  Business 
Department  (not  Caroth- 
ers)  that  this  country 
would  be  O.  K.  if  some- 
body would  only  “shoot” 
President  Roosevelt? 

The  faculty  member 
who  advocated  the  over- 
throw by  violence  of  our 
government  spoke  in  dead 
earnest. 


Incidental 

Intelligence : 

Ten  tons  of  copper,  don’t 
believe  it  or  do,  were  used 
to  build  the  roof  of  the 
new  dorms  • The  job  of 
Dean  at  Washington  Square  College  is  not  comparable  to 
the  job  of  Dean  here;  it  is  an  executive  post  comparable 
to  that  of  President  at  Lehigh  • Ex-REVIEW  editors 
Lewis  and  Weiss  traveled  the  New  England  Youth  Hostel 
route  Riis  summer;  Weiss  took  his  wife,  Lewis  his  moth- 
er • The  earnest  youth  whose  photograph  illustrates 
the  article  on  page  twelve  is  Lewis  • Professor  Dale 
Gramley,  tired  of  poor  photographic  work  on  the  B.  & 
W.,  has  quietly  mastered  that  paper’s  Speed  Graphic  and 
Leica;  most  of  the  photographic  work  in  the  summer 
“B.  & W.”  was  from  his  negatives  • Letter  from  the 
F.  B.  I.  warning  us  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  bank  robber 
Irving  Charles  Chapman;  if  you  see  a desperate  looking 
lad  of  40  with  “bullet  wounds  in  forearm,  right  shoulder, 
both  thighs  and  hip,  cut  scars  on  both  sides  of  eyes,” 
telephone  J.  Edgar  pronto  • The  Don  Cossack  Choir, 
signed  by  the  Student  Concert  Lectures  Committee  at 
a steep  price  to  sing  for  Lehigh  this  term,  had  a motor  ac- 
cident in  Europe  this  summer  when  its  bus  overturned; 
there  were  a number  of  serious  injuries  in  the  group,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  able  to  fulfill  its  engage- 
ment at  Lehigh  • 


The  Moscow  Menace 
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I Damnwell  Bet  It  Isn't 

A Bitter  Little  Editorial  by  the  Editorial  Manager  of  the  “Brown 
and  White”  and  the  New  Associate  Editor  of 
The  Review  . 

by  Eric  W eis.s,  ’59 


Today  I met  a man  that  owns 
some  tenement  houses  and  I think 
that  I was  a little  surprised.  For 
he  was  not  bloat  faced  nor  heavy 
jowled  and  his  finp-ers  wei’e  not  pudgy 
and  soft.  He  was  a nice  man.  He  talked 
about  the  Giants’  chances  and  the  Mer- 
cury Theater  and  Dorothy  Thompson 
and  he  had  good  whiskey.  He  goes  to 
church  and  he  gives  ten  bucks  to  the 
community  chest  every  year. 

lint  his  tenemevts  stink  with  the 
stifling  stink  of  decades  of  misery  and 
])orcr1y.  And  the  roaches  and  the 
watcrhngs  arc  big  and  bold  enough  to 
ran  through  the  litter  strewn  halls 


right  under  yonr  feet.  People  are 
packed  in  the  rooms  to  the  law’s  limit 
and  the  latvs  were  made  by  meyi  who 
were  blood  brothers  to  the  tenement 
owners.  The  wood  of  the  walls  and 
floors  and  beams  was  old  and  rotten 
when,  the  place  was  built  and  by  now 
a fire  would  go  through  the  man-trap 
before  you  could  get  to  the  alarm  box. 

His  son  is  tall  and  brown  from  a 
summer  in  the  sun.  The  boy  drives  a 
Packard  roadster  and  plays  polo  and 
swims  at  the  Beach  Club  and  talks 
about  his  clothes  and  the  litiuor  he  can 
drink  and  is  a first  rate  heel.  He  went 
to  college  and  brags  about  it,  but  he 


would  have  done  better  to  play  in  the 
sand  at  the  Beach  Club  for  four  years. 

The  boy  I knew  in  those  tenements 
was  thin  all  over.  He  got  out  in  the  sun 
when  he  played  hall  in  the  street  after 
work  and  then  his  eyes  ivould  hurt 
when  he  went  back  into  the  dun  house 
where  the  room  is  too  valuable  for  sun- 
light. He  swam  in  an  open  sewer  river. 
Those  four  years  that  ivere  thrown 
away  on  the  kid  with  the  Packard 
would  have  been  heaven  itself  to  this 
thin  kid.  He  had  a mind  that  could 
think  rings  around  the  well  fed  heel 
and  . . . but  what  the  hell,  he  has  a 
job  cutting  out  powder-puffs  for  Max 
Factor  and  he  should  be  glad  he  has 
work. 

I know  you  can’t  blame  all  this  on 
the  man  w'ho  owns  the  tenement 
houses.  It  just  makes  me  feel  funny 
when  I think  of  that  man  and  the 
people  who  pay  him  rent  for  those  pig- 
stys  and  when  I think  of  those  two 
kids.  I suppose  you  can’t  blame  it  on 
anybody.  Maybe  it’s  the  appointed  way 
of  things. 

But  I damnivcll  bet  it  isn’t. 


“WELLMVGRANDFWHER'S  SHIP,  'THE  GULL'  WAS  LONG 
DELAYED  BV  CALMS,AND  THE  TOBACCO  RATIONS  RAN  OUT. 

THE  MEN  STARTED  A MUTINY  FOR  WANT  OF  A SMOKE, 
WHEN  SUDDENLY — 

'‘■FORTUNATELY,  THE  RINSING  SKIPPER  OBUQH) 
THEM  WITH  SOME  OF  HIS  OWN  TOBACCO  RATIONS, 
AND  THE  CREW  WAS  HAPPY  AGAIN.  SO  GRANDAD'S 
SHIP  MADE  PORT  SAFELY'^ 

ifWi  SAIL  HO.' ON  THE 

TRAILER  TRIP 


TO  CAKE  UP  yOUR  PIPE  50 
IT  SMOKES  MELLOW  AND 
SWEET,  JUST  LOAD  UP  WITH 
THAT  CRIMP  CUT  PRINCE 
ALBERT/ 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2*oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 


Copyrijfht.  1938,  K.  J.  Reynolds  lubaccoCu 

P,  A,  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
fuls of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  {Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


you  BET  yOUR  BOOTS  DO,  JUDGE  WE  SEAFARING 
MEN  KNOW  WWAT  A GRAND  SHlPMAfE  PRINCE  ALBERT 
IS  ON  A LONG  VOyAOE 


8V  THE  LOOKS  OF  ALL  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  ABOARD,  l SEE 

you  Also  make  sure 
THAT  THE  TOBACCO 

IS  the  RIGHT 

HIND 
TOO,  EH 
SKIPPER? 
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you 


WRITE 

DRAW 

MAKE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
SELL  ADS 


. . . if  you  are  interested  enough 
to  snhiiiit  your  work  to  the  editors 


. . . if  it's  good  enough 


. . . if  yon  think  yon  might  like 
the  fun  of  thr<»wing  a magazine 
together  and  making  it  tiek 

. . . if  yon  wonid  like  to  join  the 
little  Shakespeares,  Hemhrandts 
and  Dick  Merriwells  who  put  out 
this  mag  . . . 

there  is  a place  for  yon  on  the  staff 
of  THE  LEHIGH  REVIEW. 


THE  (iERIVlAN  (iOVEKNMENT  IN  SESSION 

Adolph  Hitler:  Gentlemen,  we  have  met  today  to  debate 
and  vote  on  a proposal  recently  made  that  a life-sized 
statue  of  the  great  national  savior  of  Germany,  Austria 
and  perhaps  Czechoslovakia,  be  erected  in  Berlin.  We 
shall  first  hear  what  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  to  say. 

Adolph  Hitler:  Ten  thousand  times  yes!  But  before  tak- 
ing- up  details  let’s  hear  from  the  Minister  of  War. 

Adolph  Hitler:  I am  all  in  favor  of  the  project.  But  while 
about  it,  let  us  do  it  coriectly.  Why  confine  this  treat  to 
the  people  of  Berlin?  Let  us  also  have  a statue  of  Adolph 
Hitler  in  Frankfort.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Minister  of 
Interior? 

Adolph  Hitler:  Huzza!  And  in  Hamburg  and  Nuremberg, 
and  Munich. 

Adolph  Hitler:  And  in  Salzburg  and  don’t  forget  Vienna 
and 

Adolph  Hitler:  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  allow 
our  enthusiasm  for  this  truly  noble  undertaking  to  run 
away  with  us.  But  stay!  Let  us  pass  an  edict  ordering 
the  erection  of  a statue  of  Adolph  Hitler  in  every  city 
and  every  town  in  Germany. 

Adolph  Hitler:  And  in  Austria. 

Adolph  Hitler:  Of  course.  I shall  now  call  for  a vote. 
Those  in  favor  say  “aye.” 

Adolph  Hitler  (Loudly)  : Aye. 

Adolph  Hitler:  Those  against?  (Norejily.) 

Adolph  Hitler:  The  motion  is  carried.  1 now  declare  this 
meeting  adjourned  sine  die.  Heil  Hitler. 

(And  cheering  loudly,  Adolph  Hitler  lowers  his  right  hand, 
takes  off  his  pants  and  goes  to  sleep.) 


THE  PLAY’S  THE  THING 


The  play  had  just  opened  and  all  the  papers,  but  one, 
had  given  it  a good  review.  The  producer,  burned  up,  be- 
cause of  this  one  thaw,  in  an  otherwise  perfect  report  of 
his  play,  went  down  to  the  office  of  the  newspaper  and  be- 
gan to  berate  the  editor  on  having  such  an  imbecile,  as  the 
critic  in  terms  that  would  have  even  made  a critic  feel 
good,  the  object  of  the  discussion  entered. 

“Look  at  him,”  shouted  the  irate  producer.  “Just  look 
at  him.  He’s  so  nearsighted,  he  couldn’t  even  see  the  play!” 
play !” 

“Is  that  true?”  asked  the  editor.  “Are  you  really  so 
nearsighted  that  you  can’t  see  what  s going-  on  upon  the 
stage?” 

“Yes,”  confessed  the  critic,  “but  my  nose  is  all  right.” 
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by  Stanley  Gilinsky  ’40 


REETINGS  . . . Lehigh  men. 
Welcome  back  to  another 
year’s  recording  session.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  no  exceptional 
news  to  give  you.  The  recording  sea- 
son is  on  the  down-swing  now.  Most 
of  the  name  bands  are  away  on  “one- 
nighters”  and  the  ones  that  are 
around  haven’t  been  doing  any  wax- 
ing to  speak  of.  However,  the  out- 
look is  good  for  the  coming  year.  Hot 
Jazz  or  Swing,  despite  many  opinions 
to  the  contrary,  has  established  itself 
as  an  art  form  in  music,  and,  if  it 
does  not  encounter  too  much  unfav- 
orable publicity  due  to  “corn”  bands 
posing  as  Swing  stylists  and  the  sweet 
bands  don’t  “kill”  every  new  tune 
(that’s  asking  a lot),  it  should  exper- 
ience a greater  year  than  ever. 

Its  real  salvation,  however,  lies 
with  the  Negro  bands.  It  is  they  who 
give  expression  to  Hot  Jazz  in  its 
most  unadulterated  form.  The  more 
prominence  that  is  given  to  them,  the 
faster  Swing  will  receive  the  recog- 
nition in  this  country  that  it  has  al- 
ready gotten  in  Europe,  where  it  is 
looked  on  with  as  much  reverence 
as  the  classics  are  here.  So  far  rec- 
ords have  been  the  only  decent  me- 
dium for  hearing  these  bands.  When 
they  do  play  over  the  radio  their  best 
numbers  are  usually  restricted  by 
copyrights.  Let’s  hope  anyway  that 
the  radio  will  allot  some  time  to 
bands  like  Lunceford,  Webb,  and 
Hayes,  etc.,  rather  than  to  Kaye, 
Fields  and  their  kind.  It  would  be  a 
real  step  toward  educating  the  pub- 
lic to  Hot  Jazz  and  would  prove  a 
fine  supplement  to  the  excellent  work 
that  the  recording  companies  have 
done  already.  After  all  it  is  only  ig- 
norance and  confusion,  and  not  really 
dislike,  that  causes  the  opposition  to 
Swing.  The  main  line  of  attack  is  to 
give  the  people  as  much  Swing,  in 
an  unadulterated  form,  as  possible. 
Then  watch  the  reaction.  Also  the 
record  companies  could  cooperate  by 
allowing  the  name  bands  such  as 
Goodman,  Dorsey,  Webb,  Lunceford, 
Norvo  and  others  to  record  tunes  of 
their  own  selection.  By  Swing  I don’t 
necessarily  mean  fast  pieces.  Just 
listen  to  some  of  Red  Norvo’s  record- 


ings of  ballads  and  you  will  hear  the 
future  of  music. 

Recent  Recordings 

During  the  past  two  weeks  there 
has  been  little  activity  in  the  way  of 
releases,  although  there  are  many 
good  recordings  being  prepared  for 
release.  Count  Basie,  Red  Norvo,  and 
Edgar  Hayes  should  have  some  re- 
leased during  the  next  few  weeks. 
Hayes  waxed  his  last  February,  be- 
fore leaving  for  Europe,  and  he  says 
that  they  were  some  of  the  best  he 
made. 

Decca  Releases 

Decca  has  the  greatest  number  of 
disks,  with  twelve  worthy  of  mention. 
Heading  the  list  and  the  best  of  the 
crop  is  Ella  Fitzgerald’s:  If  You  Only 
Knew;  What  Do  You  Know  About 
Love.  These  are  two  sweet  sides  by 
the  Queen  of  Swing  backed  by  the 
Savoy  Eight.  This  Fitzgerald  gal  is 
really  someone  to  go  into  ecstacy 
about.  There  isn’t  a vocalist  who 


comes  near  her  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Mildred  Bailey  or  Billie 
Holliday,  when  she  is  backed  by  the 
right  band.  Her  tonal  inflections  are 
almost  impossible  to  imitate  and  her 
sense  of  rhythm  is  positively  uncan- 
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School  Days  Are 
Here  Again! 

Make  them  happy  . . . 

musical  days 
with  these  grand,  new 

Victor  Record  Releases 

2C021 

Whsn  I Go  a Dreamin’ 

Blue  Interlude 

BENNY  tiOOO.\I.\N  ORCH. 

26013 

The  Shiek  of  Araby 
Chinatown,  My  Chinatown 

TO.MMY  DOR.SEY  ORCH. 

26030 

Ya  Got  Me 

(Be  It  Ever  So  Thrilling)  There’s  No 
Place  Like  Your  Arms 

TO.MMY  DORSEY 

26031 
Bambina 

Monday  Morning 

HAL  KE.MP  ORCH. 

26032 

Tenpins  in  the  Sky 

You’re  the  Very  Last  Word  in  Love 

SAM.MY  KAYE  ORCH. 

26014 

You  Never  Know 
’At  Long  Lost  Love 

LARRY  CLINTON  ORCH. 

PHILLIPS 

MUSIC  STORE 
24  E.  Third  St.  Phone  2550 
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“/  hope  students  will  feel  free  to 
eome  to  me  before  they  become 
too  deeply  involved  in  their 
difficulties.” 


McCaa 

WRAY  HOLLOWELL  CONGDON 


Dean  of  V ndergraduates 


AN  INTERVIEW  . . 

IN  the  Dean’s  office  at  Lehigh  there 
is  a new  man,  a new  personality. 
Gone  are  the  bald  pate  and  the 
twinkling  eyes  that  were  associated 
with  the  office  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  new  Dean  of  undergrad- 
uates is  Dr.  Wray  Hollowell  Cong- 
don,  formerly  Lehigh’s  Director  of 
Admissions. 

In  interview  he  talks  slowly  and 
deliberately,  never  replies  to  ques- 
tions without  thinking  for  a few  sec- 
onds. And  then  his  words  come  slow- 
ly, each  one  seemingly  weighed  to 
create  the  proper  effect. 

When  Dr.  Congdon  speaks  of  his 
experiences  during  his  twelve  year 


by  Edwin  Miller  ’40 

stay  in  China,  he  tells  poignant, 
dramatic  tales.  He  was  in  China  in 
1917  during  one  of  the  worst  floods 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  He 
aided  in  the  distribution  of  the  food 
and  clothing  that  American  people 
sent  to  relieve  the  destitute.  Some  of 
the  people  were  so  starved  for  food 
that  they  took  roots  and  bark,  made 
a paste  of  them  and  then  baked 
them;  that  was  all  they  had  to  sub- 
sist on.  One  time,  in  the  midst  of  this 
catastrophe.  Dr.  Congdon  saw  a fam- 
ily come  ashore  in  a boat  they  had 
procured  by  some  means  — most 
likely  by  theft.  The  people  had  meat 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 
IS  THE  HARDEST 

by  Howard  J.  Lewis  ’40 


Let  me  warn  you  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a funny  article.  It 
is  probably  closer  to  being  a ser- 
mon than  anything  else.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  almost  everybody  has 
picked  up  a definite  distaste  towards 
sermons.  Analysis  will  show  that  the 
inevitable  dislike  comes  from  no  oth- 
er source  than  the  intended  recipient’s 
belief  that  he  knows  far  more  than 
the  preacher.  Mai'k  Twain  once  said 
that  when  he  was  fourteen  his  father 
knew  nothing  at  all  but  when  he  was 
eighteen  he  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  knowledge  his  father  had 
learned  in  four  years. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  stu- 
dents matriculating  at  Lehigh  or  at 
any  other  school  of  higher  learning 
have  the  serious  intention  of  picking 
up  a college  education.  That  much  we 
will  grant  them.  And  as  long  as  they 
remain  convinced  of  that  they  are 
O.  K.  A few  weeks  at  Lehigh,  how- 
ever, and  they  become  saturated  with 
the  Sophomoric  Attitude.  This  so- 
called  S.  A.  is  a plaguish  philosophy 
that  is  most  noticeable  in  the  sopho- 
more and  junior  classes.  It  is  a phil- 
osophy that  underlines  the  will  and 
importance  of  the  individual  student 
and  tries  to  de-emphasize  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  faculty.  Like  most 
philosophies  it  is  not  completely 
wrong;  it’s  worst  feature  is  that  it  is 
contemptuous  in  its  attitude,  not  com- 
promising. 

A professor  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  says  that  sophomores 
and  juniors  are  hardest  to  work  with; 
freshmen  and  seniors  are  the  easiest. 
It  seems  that  the  freshmen  have  no 
idea  what  it’s  all  about,  the  sopho- 
mores and  juniors  presume  they  have 
gained  all  there  is  to  know,  and  the 
seniors  realize  that  they  were  right 
when  they  were  freshmen. 

At  Lehigh,  where  rushing  is  car- 
ried out  in  dead  earnest  before  the 
freshman  has  a chance  to  get  organ- 
ized, no  time  is  wasted  in  infiating 
the  ego  of  the  prospective  brother  un- 
til he  feels  superior  to  everyone,  even 
to  the  men  who  are  to  teach  him.  The 
freshman  cannot  be  warned  too  much 
to  tread  warily  while  he  is  being 
rushed;  not  only  can  he  be  coaxed 
into  the  wrong  house,  but  worse  still, 
he  can  be  sent  off  with  a cock-eyed 
outlook  that  will  do  him  nothing  but 
harm. 

By  the  time  the  freshman  reads 
this  note  he  will  have  been  the  re- 
cipient of  all  kinds  of  good  and  well- 
meant  advice.  He  will  have  listened 
to  speeches  by  the  heads  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  student  body.  Most  of 


these  men  have  found  out  what  col- 
lege is  all  about,  sometimes  painfully. 
Experience  goes  to  the  freshman  in  a 
lump,  free,  without  being  asked  for. 
Perhaps  there’s  where  the  trouble 
lies.  For  the  advice  so  freely  handed 
out  in  gobs  during  the  freshman’s 
first  few  weeks  loses  weight  and  im- 
portance because  of  its  very  huge- 
ness. For  the  freshman  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  he  should  be  subjected  to 
repetition  of  the  same  facts,  unfor- 
tunate also  that  the  repeated  instruc- 
tions become  silly  and  academic  after 
being  continually  ground  out. 

Besides  being  bored  the  freshman  is 
often  annoyed  by  what  seems  to  be 
(and  often  are)  discrepancies  in  the 
advice  of  his  superiors.  He  is  told 
that  the  indicator  of  success  in  col- 
lege life  rests  in  his  report  card,  that 
jobs  are  to  be  won  on  merit  and  the 
surest  sign  of  merit  is  a good  aver- 
age. In  practically  the  same  breath 
he  is  told  that  college  has  been  a farce 
unless  he  makes  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities his  major.  The  two  statements 
create  a nasty  problem  that  the  aver- 
age student  solves  in  about  twelve 
years. 

Except  for  a few  of  his  fair-haired 
classmates,  the  freshman  will  do  one 
of  three  things.  He  will  either  put  too 
much  accent  on  his  studies  and  be- 
come a first  class  grind  complete 
with  slide  rule  or  he  will  set  his 
heart  on  becoming  an  all-star  ath- 
lete or  a backslapper  and  forget  about 
this  thing  called  studies  or  he  will 
bite  off  twice  as  much  as  he  can  chew 
trying  to  work  in  a maximum  of  out- 
side activities  and  grab  off  a couple 
of  gold  stars  in  the  classroom.  These 
are  three  roads  with  but  a common 
destination  — the  old  familiar  eight- 
ball  and  there’s  plenty  of  room  for 
everybody. 

And  so  in  spite  of  good  advice  or 
because  of  it  freshmen  are  going  to 
make  the  same  mistakes.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  this  advice  is  that  it 
overgeneralizes,  tries  to  fit  in  tried 
and  true  maxims  that  fit  the  typical 


freshman.  But  as  in  most  cases  there 
are  no  typical  freshmen  just  as  there 
are  no  typical  Americans.  Each  fresh- 
man is  unique  and  must  remain  so. 
His  problem  is  an  individual  one  that 
can  only  be  solved  by  himself. 

At  Lehigh  the  student  has  the  un- 
usual good  fortune  to  have  a whole 
semester’s  grace  in  which  to  exper- 
iment with  his  planned  roster  of  cur- 
ricular and  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. A flunking  notice  at  the  mid- 
semester reports  should  be  enough  to 
jolt  any  student  out  of  the  wrong 
road.  Too  much  time  at  Brown  and 
White,  Review  or  any  of  the  local  tap- 
rooms  will  readily  show  up  on  Val- 
entine’s Day.  Any  student  on  proba- 
tion at  Lehigh  should  realize  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  his  at- 
titude or  conduct.  Before  any  man  is 
admitted  to  this  university  he  has 
been  judged  mentally  competent  to 
pass  his  courses.  The  probationed  stu- 
dent, if  he  is  at  all  worth  his  salt, 
will  seek  personal  advnce,  and,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  will  be  straightened 
out. 

This  point  has  been  brought  up, 
not  to  scare  the  student  into  being  a 
good  boy  or  to  flaunt  the  bogey  of  a 
flunk,  but  to  show  that  while  he  is 
here  he  is  given  a chance  to  exper- 
iment with  his  given  opportunities 
and  to  work  out  a satisfactory  time 
budget  to  fit  his  personality. 

One  September’s  day,  a good  many 
years  ago,  the  good  people  of  Beth- 
lehem abruptly  stopped  whatever 
they  were  doing  to  stare  at  a non- 
chalant youth,  outfitted  in  the  gaud- 
iest of  jackets,  leading  upon  two 
leashes,  a brace  of  garter  snakes 
down  the  streets  of  the  town. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Bethlehem 
folk  didn’t  compare  to  the  stir  on  Le- 
high’s embryonic  campus  when  this 
bold  youngster  applied  for  admission 
there.  The  poor  lad  was  slated  for 
hazing  as  soon  as  it  could  be  con- 
veniently fitted  on  the  sophomore 
schedule,  but  young  Lochinvar  beat 
pajie  seventeen,  pleast) 
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NIGHT  TALK 

by  Eric  W eiss  '39 


Bill  and  Phyllis  and  I sat  on  the 
bed  in  the  apartment  and 
George  Henry  Shire  slept  in  his 
tuxedo  beside  us  because  he  had  too 
much  to  drink  too  fast  and  he  was  out. 
Her  shoes  were  off  and  her  feet  were 
very  small.  The  silk  stockings  were 
tight  against  her  foot  and  up  her  leg. 
She  had  her  legs  curled  up  under 
her  black  net  dress  that  kept  catching 
on  the  points  of  the  stones  of  her 
bracelets,  but  her  little  feet  were  be- 
side me  so  that  I could  have  put  my 
hand  on  them  if  I had  wanted  to. 

The  table  lamp  made  shadows  on 
her  face  and  gave  back  lights  to  her 
hair.  She  smiled  and  made  little  ges- 
tures. She  looked  down  at  me  for  I 
was  lying  with  my  elbows  holding 
me  up.  She  stopped  smiling  and 
looked  very  serious.  She  made  futile 
movements  with  her  hands  to  help 
explain  herself. 

“Bobby  appeals  to  me  emotionally 
and  he  appeals  to  me  so  that  I for- 
get myself  for  the  time.”  Brown  eyes 
were  earnest  and  emphatic. 

Suddenly  I hated  this  unknown 
Bobby  who  appealed  to  her.  What 
would  happen  to  her?  What  would 
she  become  with  this  faceless  Bobby? 
Would  she  lose  this  surprising  per- 
sonality that  was  she?  Beside  me  Bill 
said  what  I could  only  think. 

“You  will  try  to  submerge  yourself 
in  his  personality.  Then  there  will  be 
no  more  Phyllis  Clark  but  merely  a 
series  of  little  Bobby  Morans.” 

She  didn’t  smile.  She  accepted  what 
he  said  with  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  said  it. 

“I  believe  in  Phyllis  Clark.”  She 
put  her  hands  on  her  knees  as  she 
spoke  her  credo.  “Suppose  I marry 
Bobby.  He  believes  in  Bobby.  If  he 
does,  our  kids  would  be  Clark-Moran 
hybrids  and  would  believe  in  them- 
selves.” 

There  was  the  smoky  smell  of 
Scotch  in  the  back  of  my  throat  and 
1 wished  that  I could  photograph  her 
lace  as  it  was  then,  the  shining  lum- 
inosity of  her  brown  eyes  and  the 
flare  of  her  hair  at  the  side  of  her 
head. 

“When  you  have  a double  chin.” 
I reached  out  and  touched  the  soft- 
ness at  the  rounded  angle  of  her  jaw- 
bone. “When  you  have  a double  chin, 
and  eight  kids,  remember  to  believ'e 
in  Phyllis  Clark.” 

Bill  laughed.  “Imagine  Phil  with  a 
double  chin.” 

“No,”  she  said,  “no,  he’s  right. 
That’s  what  I have  to  be  careful  of.” 
When  she  pulled  her  chin  in,  I could 


see  the  faint  line  that  ran  toward  her 
ear  and  might  become  a fold. 

“They  can  do  wonderful  things 
with  face-lifting,”  I prodded.  “A  lit- 
tle triangle  of  skin  behind  the  ears.” 

“It’s  that  little  triangle  that  I’m 
afraid  of,”  and  she  laid  her  finger  be- 
hind her  ear  as  if  she  felt  for  the 
scar.  Her  mouth  was  red  and  soft- 
strong.  What  does  a pomegranate 
look  like? 

“She  can  be  intensely  serious  . . . 
She  was  violently  in  love  with  some- 
one some  time  ago.”  Bill  was  mak- 
ing statements  that  sounded  like  the 
basic  definition  of  a science.  “She  is 
horribly  self  centered.” 

“There  is  something  horribly  self 
centered  about  all  of  us.”  I said  it  be- 
cause it  was  true  and  because  I 
wanted  to  defend  her.  But  she  didn’t 
need  it. 

“That  is  what  I object  to  in  my- 
self.” Her  face  and  voice  were 
troubled.  “That  is,  I am  self  centered 
and  I keep  my  emotions  in  hand  and 
subdued.”  Reserv’ed,  I thought,  re- 
served and  cool  and  thinking;  a mind 
maturing.  She  loosened  the  clasp  of 
one  bracelet  and  dropped  the  flexible 
strip  of  jewelry  on  the  bed. 

“I  am  able  to  say,  T love  that  man 
and  I would  marry  him,’  but  after  a 
while  it  wears  down.”  The  end  of  her 
sentence  ran  off  in  a falling  cadence. 
I picked  up  the  dropped  bracelet  and 
ran  my  thumb  across  the  sharpness 
of  the  linked  stones. 

“But  you’re  keeping  yourself  in 
your  shell,”  Bill  said  to  her. 

“But  it’s  my  shell.”  She  came  back 
quickly  and  her  smile  softened  her 
answer  without  dulling  its  point. 

“But  you  have  a debt  to  society  and 
you  should  mov'e  yourself  out  of  your 
shell.” 

“Everybody  has  that  shell,”  I put 
in.  “Everybody  lives  inside  his  shell 
and  the  inside  thing  of  any  person  is 
shielded  and  hidden  by  his  covering.” 
They  looked  at  me  as  if  they  didn’t 
understand.  I looked  away  from  them 
because  I felt  that  at  that  moment, 
the  inner  thing  in  me  was  very  near 
the  surface  and  if  any  one  had  looked 
into  my  eyes  just  then  he  would  have 


seen  my  final  soul  and  all  its  secrets. 

“When  we  talk  about  our  own  in- 
ner thing,”  I tried  to  explain,  “we 
can’t  look  into  another’s  eyes  because 
if  he  were  to  see  that  innermost 
thought  we  would  be  always  defense- 
less against  him.  All  our  protections 
would  be  destroyed.  Our  carefully 
built  up  outer  armor  of  lies  and  pre- 
tenses would  be  pierced,  and  he 
would  see  us  as  no  one  should  ever 
see  us.” 

“But  still  we  try  to  let  some  see 
our  soul  naked  although  we  know 
that  if  anyone  can  see  through  the 
outer  shell  that  most  think  is  we  our- 
selves, that  then  we  can  never  have 
any  defense  against  this  one  who  has 
seen,  and  he  can  hurt  us  as  he  will. 
It  is  this  fear  of  being  hurt  that 
makes  us  not  take  off  our  armor  for 
anyone.  Although  there  may  be  more 
to  it  than  that.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
never  reveal  what  we  call  our  soul  to 
anyone  so  that  they  can  see  it  as  it  is. 
But  whatever  it  is,  we  are  doomed 
to  live  within  this  outer  shell  we 
have  and  in  the  last  analysis  be  al- 
ways alone.” 

The  short  fine  brown  hairs  on  her 
forearm  ran  in  parallel  lines  across 
the  round  curve  of  her  white  skin. 
Bill  pressed  his  cigarette  out  on  the 
ash  tray.  The  tray  tipped  and  spilled 
the  grey  and  black  dirt  on  the  cream 
bed  spread.  Bill  picked  the  stuff  up 
and  put  it  back  in  the  dish. 

“That’s  one  of  the  things  behind 
marriage  and  love,”  Bill  said  as  he 
scraped  up  the  ashes,  “the  attempt  to 
escape  loneliness  by  letting  someone 
else  in  on  your  aloneness.” 

Sex,  I thought  to  myself,  ugly,  ugly 
sex. 

Phyllis  must  have  thought  that  too, 
but  she  said  it.  “If  we  were  only  two 
people  left  in  the  world,”  she  looked 
at  Bill,  “and  there  was  no  sex  we 
would  not  reproduce.  With  sex  we 
marry  and  have  reproduction.”  She 
had  white  lace  across  her  shoulders 
that  reached  down  and  contrasted 
with  the  black  of  her  gown.  At  first 
her  words  did  not  seem  to  make 
sense. 

“Marriage,”  Bill  spoke  as  if  he  was 
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musing.  “What  does  it  mean  to  us?” 
The  question  sounded  general  but  his 
glass  shielded  eyes  turned  to  her  and 
I saw  he  was  trying  to  draw  her  out. 

She  thought  and  her  wideset  eyes 
looked  just  between  us.  Then  she 
looked  at  me.  Her  nose  was  a short 
upturned  curve  from  between  her 
eyes. 

“It  means  more  things  to  me  than 
it  does  to  you,”  she  confessed.  “Se- 
curity,” she  waved  the  arm  without 
the  bracelet  in  a seeking  gesture, 
“and  the  forgetting  of  self  in  an  emo- 
tion. The  way  I feel  about  Bobby.” 

“That  name  again,”  Bill  muttered 
viciously. 

“I’m  sorry,”  Phyllis  was  contrite. 

“What  about  Bobby?”  I wanted  to 
know. 

“Why  I’ve  grown  up  with  him,” 
Phyllis  told  us,  looking  up  at  the 
ceiling  and  talking  in  a remember- 
ing voice.  “I  used  to  hate  him.” 

“In  school,”  Bill  suggested.  He 
seemed  to  know  all  about  these 
things. 

“Yes,”  she  said  only  half  smiling, 
“we  went  to  kindergarten  together.” 

“Kindergarten,”  I said  softly,  dis- 
believing. 

“He  would  talk  to  me,  and  we’d 
have  to  sit  on  the  naughty  seat  to- 
gether.” She  shook  her  head  and  the 
brown  ringleted  hair  swung  in  short 
arcs  to  each  side.  “Then  I hated 
him.” 

“But  love  and  hate  are  so  close  to- 
gether.” When  Bill  said  that  I 
couldn’t  tell  whether  Bill  meant  it  or 
was  kidding. 

“Yes,”  she  confirmed,  “it’s  true. 
Now,  you  see,  I love  him.” 

Romantic,  I thought,  romantic  as 
the  v'ery  dickens.  The  quiet  street 
noise  of  a single  car  passing  outside 
came  faintly  through  the  window. 

“But  can  you  imagine  being  in  love 
with  the  same  person  for  twenty 
years?”  I asked. 

“That’s  it.”  She  nodded  her  head  at 
me  emphatically.  “I  can’t.”  The  left 
side  of  my  mouth  involuntarily  moved 
over  into  a silly  half  grin.  “Then  if 
I’m  married  what  will  happen?”  she 
asked  the  room. 

“The  tribal  mores  make  it  so  hard 
and  so  wicked  to  get  a divorce  that 
it’s  only  possible  if  you  have  money,” 
Bill  put  in. 

“We  are  fettered  all  about  by  a 
bunch  of  taboos  and  mores  and 
stuff  ...”  Phyllis  said  and  let  her 
sentence  hang. 

Bill  picked  up  her  words,  “And 
then  some  of  us  say  why  have  any 
more  about  ...”  he  paused  for  a 
word. 


“Sex,”  suggested  Phyllis. 

“Divorce,”  I put  in. 

Bill  went  on,  “And  so  we  trans- 
gress and  we  are  made  martyrs.” 

“And  we  are  the  ones  who  must 
die  and  be  crucified,”  I added  to  make 
the  point  stronger. 

“What  we  have  to  do,”  Bill  was 
almost  pompus,  “is  find  out  which 
mores  are  good  and  which  are  bad.” 

“That’s  a pretty  tough  proposition,” 
I told  him  coldly. 

“We  each  have  to  decide  those 
things  for  ourselv^es.”  Her  plump 
arms  were  freckled  with  a series  of 
brown  constellations.  “Each  in  his 
own  mind  for  himself.  That’s  all  that 
I think  I can  trust  in  and  be  sure  of 
myself.”  Little  self-sufficient  girl  with 
a wide  mouth. 

“Alone  again,”  I put  in  smiling,  “by 
yourself  alone.” 

“That’s  right,”  she  nodded.  “I, 
Phyllis  Clark,  alone.” 

“But  vv'hat  part  of  you  is  Phyllis 
Clark?”  Bill  was  asking  questions  of 
definition  again.  With  his  strongly 


prominent  nose,  he  looked  like  an  in- 
tense young  man  seeking  the  basis 
of  all  the  philosophies. 

“I  don’t  know.”  When  she  stopped 
smiling  two  lines  ran  from  the  sides 
of  her  nose  to  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  “I  suppose  it’s  my  mind.” 

“And  probably,”  I said,  “probably 
that  more  basic  thing  behind  the 
mind.  The  unconscious  mind  or  the 
sub-conscious.  The  thing  we  don’t 
know  about  and  the  thing  that  really 


works  in  everything  we  do.” 

“Sub-conscious,”  she  said.  “What’s 
working  in  George  now.”  We  looked 
at  where  George  lay,  breathing  lightly 
through  his  mouth  in  his  sleep. 

“Is  he  alive?”  she  wanted  to  know. 
“His  mind  is  dead.” 

“She  puts  her  thoughts  in  more 
realistic  form  than  we,”  I stated 
firmly,  “and  she  thinks  more  realis- 
tically than  we,  and  she  is  more  real- 
istic than  we  are  or  can  ever  hope  to 
be.  We  speak  of  abstractions  and  she 
speaks  of  things  as  they  are,  of  real- 
ities.” I meant  it  lor  praise.  She  didn’t 
answer. 

“It’s  four-thirty,”  Bill  told  us  from 
his  watch.  He  took  the  sharp-stoned 
bracelet  out  of  my  hand  and  stuffed 
it  into  Phil’s  handbag.  “We’d  better 
break  it  up.” 

“Yes,”  Phil  agreed,  “we’d  better.” 
She  swung  her  feet  over  the  side  of 
the  bed  and  I got  on  the  floor  and 
held  her  silv'er  slippers  for  her.  The 
heel  of  the  right  one  caught  a little. 

“I'd  like  another  drink,”  she  said. 


Malloy 

I hold  the  bottles  up  to  the  light. 
“No  more  scotch.  Just  rye.  Do  you 
want  any?” 

“No,  let  it  go.”  She  stood  up,  steady. 
Bill  gave  her  her  light  tan  coat.  She 
went  to  the  door. 

I shook  George.  “Wake  up,  George,” 
I said.  “Wake  up,  the  party’s  over.” 
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The  Lehigh  Review 


Questionnaire 

for  a 

DEPARTING  DEAN 

Washington  Square  College’s  New  Dean 
Looks  Baekwarcl  in  His  Last  Interview 
Before  Leaving  Lehigh 


1. )  Do  you  have  anything  specific  to 
say  in  the  way  of  a good-bye? 

I certainly  leave  with  a lot  of  ro- 
gi'et.  Lehigh  is  a place  th«t  gets  hold 
of  you  the  way  very  few  places  do. 
It  has  a definite  personality.  I am 
very  sorry  to  go. 

2. )  What  if  anything  do  you  feel  you 
have  accomplished  at  Lehigh? 

First  of  all,  practically  nothing  is 
accomplished  at  Lehigh  by  one  man. 
Anything  I did  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  those  con- 
cerned. We  worked  together. 

When  I came  to  Lehigh  in  1923  the 
first  thing  I had  to  do  was  to  put  in 
a new  system  of  registration  and  rec- 
ords, with  the  object  of  assuring  uni- 
formity of  treatment  to  students  in  all 
departments  by  centralizing  routine 
administration. 

Then  I went  to  work  on  the  hazing 
situation  in  co-operation  with  the 
students.  The  situation  was  especially 
bad  in  the  dorms.  It  was  pure  and 
simple  medieval  torture.  Some  of  the 
details  aren’t  printable.  That  had  to 
stop. 

Then  we  went  after  the  chapel 
rush.  You  wouldn’t  know  about  that, 
but  it  was  pretty  bad.  The  sopho- 
mores would  line  up  on  either  side 
of  the  chapel  doorway,  and  as  the 
freshmen  (attendance  compulsory) 
entered,  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
and  were  beaten  with  fists  and  clubs. 
We  got  rid  of  that  in  1925. 

Next  on  the  list  were  the  class 
scraps  which  disorganized  the  Uni- 
versity for  six  weeks  every  Spring. 
Class  officers  were  kidnaped  and 
rough-house  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Class  scraps  had  to  go. 

Hell  Week  was  next  for  limbo. 

In  a way  it’s  too  bad  to  eliminate 
these  picturesque  campus  institutions, 
but  kidnaping,  torture  and  disorgan- 
ization of  the  University  are  no  light 
matters.  Often  students  were  hurt  or 


made  ill  by  these  practices,  and  there 
was  always  the  danger  of  fatal  acci- 
dent. That  never  happened  at  Lehigh, 
but  it  did  on  other  campuses.  Train- 
ing in  sadism  should  not  be  part  of 
the  sophomore  curriculum. 

I recall  that  I was  hazed  very  badly 
in  my  fraternity.  I was  the  cocky 
type  that  gets  hazed  and  usually  de- 
serves it.  I realized,  however,  that  I 
had  been  singled  out  for  especially 
severe  treatment,  and  it  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  importance. 

In  1923  Lehigh  had  the  probably 
well  deserved  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  wettest  colleges  in  the  East. 
Believing  that  studies  and  liquor  don’t 
mix,  I have  worked  toward  the  re- 
duction of  consumption  of  liquor  at 
Lehigh.  Studies  and  liquor  don’t 
mix,  but  we’ve  had  one  or  two  notor- 
ious rounders  at  Lehigh  who  graduat- 
ed with  honors.  In  each  case  the 
house  of  that  man  went  to  the  dogs 
tor  two  or  three  years  because  the 
rest  of  the  brothers  thought  they 
could  do  likewi;  e.  The  method  used 
in  fighting  liquor  on  the  campus  is 
propaganda,  not  discipline.  Except  in 
such  very  bad  cases  as  the  1924 
houseparty.  On  that  occasion  house- 
parties  were  banned  for  one  year. 
Lehigh  has  become  progressively  bet- 
ter in  this  respect  ever  since. 

I have  had  most  at  heart  an  effort 
to  promote  good  scholarship,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  the  primary  purpose  of 
a university.  To  this  end  I instituted 
the  probation  system,  the  valentine 
system,  the  attendance  record  card, 
the  course  in  Education  0,  and  social 
probation  for  fraternities.  I have  in- 
creasingly worked  with  individual 
men  concerning  their  personal  and 
scholarship  problems.  My  office  has 
increasingly  become  a personnel  of- 
fice. The  results  of  these  conferences 
are  extremely  discouraging.  We  get 
somewhere  in  about  one  case  out  of 


five.  The  reason  for  this  small  ratio 
is  that  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
poor  scholarship — lack  of  brains  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  poor  health, 
outside  worries  (financial  and  per- 
sonal)— are  not  remediable.  One  case 
in  five  is  a good  average,  and  the 
whole  effort  is  well  worth  while. 

I have  also  worked  for  a sounder 
development  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, believing  in  their  great  edu- 
cational value.  This  was  done  by  ty- 
ing in  the  outside  activities  with  the 
regular  curricula.  The  “Brown  and 
White’’  was  put  into  the  department 
of  journalism.  Mustard  and  Cheese 
was  absorbed  by  the  English  depart- 
ment’s dramatic  courses,  the  musical 
clubs  were  put  on  formal  University 
rating  under  Dr.  Shields,  and  the  de- 
baters were  given  courses  in  English. 
The  establishment  of  the  student  ac- 
tivities fee  was  a big  help  toward  the 
successful  development  of  extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

3.)  Do  you  consider  that  you  have 
conspicuously  failed  in  any  of  your 
endeavors  at  Lehigh? 

Yes.  At  various  times  I have  made 
gross  blunders  of  proceedure.  But  I 
backed  up  pretty  fast.  No,  I won’t 
name  the  incidents. 


Stouineii 

Charles  Maxwell  MeCoiiii: 

“I  shall  consider  myself 
a freshman  ...” 

4.)  What,  to  your  mind  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  University  education? 

No  one  or  two  or  three  kinds  of 
curricula  are  good  for  everybody. 
Any  man  who  gets  work  he  likes  will 
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get  worthwhile  higher  education.  In 
a college  of  arts  and  sciences  the  re- 
quirements of  each  man  should  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  take  into  ac- 
count his  interests,  aptitudes  and 
goals.  This  is  not,  of  course,  feasible 
in  professional  curricula. 

5. )  How  close  does  Lehigh  come  to 
this  ideal? 

Pretty  close.  Dean  Palmer  can  and 
does  do  just  what  I have  suggested. 

6. )  What  are  your  plans  at  N.Y.U.? 

Haven’t  any.  I shall  consider  my- 
self a freshman  and  shall  listen  and 
not  talk.  After  a few  months  I’ll 
probably  have  some  plans. 

7. )  Now  that  you  are  leaving,  won’t 
you  tell  the  campus  the  pseudonym 
under  which  you  wrote  detective 
stories  for  the  pulps? 

No,  not  even  now.  Anyway,  the 
publication  for  which  I wrote  the  de- 
tective stories  is  now  defunct. 


Gowily 

A student  satire  of  a year  ago  on  the  relations  between 
Dean  and  incoming  Freshmen. 


Wray  Hollowell  Congdon  . . . 

frnni  pat;e  six 

on  their  boat.  They  offered  none  of 
it  to  the  other  starving  people  and 
answered  no  questions  as  to  how  and 
where  they  had  obtained  it.  They 
feasted  while  emaciated  people 
watched.  The  next  morning  the  fam- 
ily were  still  in  the  boat.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  sleeping  peacefully.  One 
man  called  to  them.  There  was  no 
reply.  He  went  to  the  boat  and  shoolc 
the  father.  The  father  did  not  mov'e. 
The  man  shook  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  Not  one  of  them  moved. 
They  were  not  capable  of  moving. 
They  were  dead.  The  father  had 
poisoned  the  meat,  so  that  the  entire 
family  might  die  together. 

Dr.  Congdon  taught  at  a boys’ 
school  in  China.  The  school  was  sit- 
uated a short  distance  within  the 
great  walls,  directly  in  the  path  of 
marching  troops.  And  troops  marched 
frequently  in  this  country  which  has 
suffered  from  constant  internal  strife. 
The  soldiers  that  passed  through  the 
village  never  had  a commissary;  they 
made  the  townspeople  feed  them  and 
furnish  sleeping  quarters.  On  one  oc- 
casion, a body  of  tired  soldiers  moved 
into  the  dormitories  of  Dr.  Congdon’s 
school  and  forced  the  boys  to  give  up 
their  rooms.  It  took  all  of  his  tact  and 
diplomacy  to  make  the  weary  and 
angry  soldiers  leave. 


In  1929,  Dr.  Congdon  returned  to 
this  country.  He  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  the  School  of 
Education  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
as  University  Inspector  of  accredited 
high  schools  and  other  secondary 
schools.  In  1934,  Lehigh  asked  him 
to  come  here  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  organizing  the  newly  cre- 
ated office  of  Director  of  Admissions. 
At  that  time,  the  problem  of  admis- 
sions was  a very  pressing  one  because 
of  the  lack  of  centralization  in  its  ad- 
ministration. Dr.  Congdon’s  job  was 
to  increase  the  enrollment  to  1500 
full-tuition  students  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  student  body.  With- 
in two  years  the  enrollment  equalled 
the  goal  set  by  former  President 
Richards  and  the  standard  of  the  un- 
dergraduates went  up  proportion- 
ally. Today  the  number  of  students 
exceeds  that  mark  and  the  enroll- 
ment remains  more  fixed  than  it  did 
a few  years  ago. 

As  far  as  outside  interests  are  con- 
cerned, the  new  Dean  states  that  he 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  two  daughters.  He  does, 
however,  enjoy  a good  game  of  ten- 
nis and  likes  to  listen  to  fine  music. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  local 
Rotary  Club,  he  belongs  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Sciences,  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  and  other  na- 


tional organizations.  He  has  a num- 
ber of  books  to  his  credit,  the  most 
outstanding  of  which,  in  his  own 
opinion,  is  Problems  in  Educational 
Sociology,  written  in  collaboration 
with  C.  L.  Anspach,  president  of  Ash- 
land College. 

When  Dean  McConn  resigned  his 
post  this  summer  to  go  to  N.  Y.  U., 
the  administration  selected  Dr.  Cong- 
don as  his  successor.  He  enters  his 
new  office  with  no  idea  of  making 
startling  innovations.  In  his  own 
words:  “I  shall  make  no  changes  in 
the  policies  of  my  predecessor  with- 
out long  study  and  serious  contem- 
plation.” This  statement  is  wholly 
consistent  with  his  role  of  the 
thoughtful,  serious-minded  executive, 
who  is  conservative  in  all  his  re- 
marks and  too  wise  to  plunge  into 
anything  without  earnest  consider- 
ation. 

“The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Dean  of  undergraduates,”  he  says,  “is 
not  to  get  students  out  of  difficulties 
or  to  inflict  discipline,  but  rather  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  into  diffi- 
culties in  the  first  place.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  effectively  unless 
the  students  take  the  initiative  by 
coming  to  the  Dean  for  help  and  ad- 
vice. I hope  students  will  feel  free 
to  come  to  me  before  they  become 
involved  too  deeply  in  their  diffi- 
culties.” • 
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Literature 

and  the 

CAMPUS  PRESS 

by  Two  Deans 
A Professor 
A College  Editor 

• 

Wray  Hollowell  Congdon 

Dean  cf  I' ndcrgrad nates 

The  Press,  like  every  other  social 
institution,  .iustifies  its  existence 
only  so  long  as  it  serves  the  best 
interests  of  its  community.  In  a 
college  community,  the  student  pub- 
lications should  carry  to  the  student 
body  the  information,  news,  and  en- 
tertainment that  interests  them.  But 
it  serves  another  important  purpose — 
it  is  a medium  of  expression  for  the 
training  of  students  in  professional 
and  amateur  writing.  Insofar  as  the 
latter  quite  individual  and  personal 
type  of  interest  does  not  conflict  with 
the  broader  interests  of  the  social 
weal,  it  rightly  deserves  to  be  aided 
and  supported.  Should  any  individ- 
ual put  his  personal  interest  above 
the  social  interest,  however,  mistak- 
ing freedom  for  license,  he  forfeits 
his  right  of  access  to  a publication 
medium. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  editor 
of  a publication  must  exercise  discre- 
tion. He  and  his  staff  are  receiving 
training  and  experience,  not  merely 
in  .iournalism  but  in  the  responsibil- 
ity of  leadership.  An  adept  at  one 
may  quite  possibly  fail  at  the  other. 
The  degree  to  which  an  editorial  staff 
show  themselves  able  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion and  control  in  the  interests  of 
accuracy,  decency,  maturity  of  inter- 
ests and  attitudes,  to  that  degree  they 
reveal  attainment  of  adulthood.  If 
sophomoric  or  puerile  ideas  and  ideals 
dictate  their  editorial  policies,  they 
reveal  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
achievement  of  leadership  and  re- 


Tlie  College  Writer 

What  Must  Be  The 
Limit  of  His  Free- 
doms? The  Extent  of 
His  Responsibilities? 


sponsibility.  Not  having  put 
away  childish  things,  they 
may  possibly  bring  down 
upon  themselves  the  re- 
straints or  discipline  too  fre- 
quently precipitated  by  adol- 
escent indiscretions. 

I believ'e  I can  say  in  all 
sincerity  that  for  the  most 
part  “the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Press”  on  our  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity campus  have  shown  a com- 
mendable maturity  of  attitude  and 
understanding  in  handling  our  cam- 
pus publications.  It  is  conceivable 
that  at  times  members  of  an  editorial 
staff  might  welcome  suggestions  from 
their  faculty  advisers  or  the  Dean. 
Such  counsel  will  always  be  gladly 
given,  and  without  implication  of  co- 
ercion. It  is  my  expectation  that  our 
student  editorial  staffs  will  conduct 
their  publications  with  such  discre- 
tion and  wisdom  that  untoward  inci- 
dents will  be  entirely  avoided,  to  our 
mutual  happiness  and  benefit.  Cen- 
sorship is  not  desired  nor  anticipat- 
ed— except  the  self-imposed  censor- 
ship of  a conscientious  editorial  staff. 


A critic  and  friend  of  the  Review 
expresses  his  ideas  through  the  me- 
dium of  a Socratic  Dialogue  between 
himself  and  a sophomore: 

Percy  Hughes 

Professor  of  Phdosoph  if 

H.  Good  morning!  Won’t  you  sit 
down.  I was  writing  something  for 
the  September  Lehigh  Review. 
You  read  it? 

S.  Regularly.  It  is  one  way  of  getting 
to  know  students  who  really  have 
ideas.  Take  Norris’s  hobo  story 
last  year,  or  Dukek,  and  Weiss, 
with  their  plan  for  Lehigh  educa- 
tion. But  the  editor  called  you  a 
Victorian.  I am  curious  to  know 
what  he  wants  you  to  write  about. 


• 

Charles  Maxwell  McConn 

Dean,  ff'ashlngton  Square 
('oUege,  N.  Y.  V. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Re- 
view most  of  the  issues  have  been 
pretty  good.  None  have  been  con- 
spicuously bad,  and  a few  have  been 
really  good.  Chances  are  it  will  go 
on  in  the  same  way.  My  best  wishes. 


H.  What  is  valid  in  literature  today: 
that’s  my  assignment. 

S.  Valid?  I know  what  a valid  argu- 
ment means;  but  what  does  “valid 
in  literature”  mean? 

H.  According  to  dictionaries  the  valid 
is  the  wholesome,  sound  and  just. 
But  I fancy  the  editor  wants  me  to 
lay  down  standards  or  criteria  to 
which  literature  today  should  con- 
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form.  I am  glad  to  try  this,  be- 
cause there  is  a great  deal  of  con- 
tention about  “realism,”  “de- 
cency,” “freedom  of  the  press,” 
etc.;  but  not  much  clear  thinking 
on  the  subject. 

S.  The  English  department  tells  us 
about  a thousand  rules  to  which 
good  literature  conforms; — sen- 
tence structure,  diction  and  all 
that.  But  you  mean  something 
quite  different,  I guess. 

H.  Yes.  I want  to  write  of  standards 
that  hold  for  any  form  of  art;  tho 
I shall  illustrate  what  I mean  by 
examples  in  literature.  The  sub- 
ject really  calls  for  a book,  or  a 
library.  But  we  should  be  able  to 
make  a beginning. 

S.  I haven’t  the  slightest  notion  where 
one  would  begin.  Standards  of  val- 
idity in  all  forms  of  art?  You  can’t 
expect  Lehigh  students  to  read 
anything  on  that. 

H.  It  really  isn’t  so  bad  as  you  think. 
Would  you  agree  that  any  work  of 
art  is  an  expression  of  personal 
feeling  and  outlook  which  claims 
public  attention? 

S.  You’ll  have  to  illustrate. 

H.  “My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the 
the  sea. 

My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I give 
to  thee. 

The  more  I hav'e,  for  both  are  in- 
finite.” 

Possibly  you  have  had  some  such 
feeling  and  outlook,  and  tried  to 
express  it,  but  for  private,  not  for 
public  attention. 

S.  You  are  light  on  both  counts,  sir. 
I see  what  you  mean.  Shakes- 
peare gave  that  personal  feeling 
and  outlook  a form  that  justly 
claims  public  attention. 

H.  Why  is  that  claim  to  public  atten- 
tion “just?”  I think  because  it  de- 
lights and  illumines  the  reader,  or 
the  auditor. 

S.  I don’t  see  what  it  illumines.  It 
tells  you  how  some  people  feel 
sometimes;  that’s  all. 

H.  It  isn’t  all.  The  lines  open  to  our 
view  a world  of  life  and  exper- 
ience. 

S.  No,  only  a world  of  fancy  and 
feeling,  it  seems  to  me.  But  mod- 
ern art  is  more  realistic,  truthful. 

H.  The  most  significant  truths  are 
matters  of  personal  feeling.  In  this 
and  in  many  other  passages 
Shakespeare  shows  he  had  at- 
tained a personal  outlook  “where 
ideal  women  walk  in  worship.” 
He  made  that  personal  outlook  in 
large  measure  common  to  and  dis- 
tinctive of  all  English  speaking 


peoples.  We  hail  that  outlook  as 
true  not  because  Shakespeare  pro- 
duced data  to  prove  it,  but  be- 
cause we  in  responding  to  it  find 
ourselves  in  an  actual  world,  a 
world  of  action  and  achievement. 
S.  How  then  do  you  distinguish  ar- 
tistic truth  from  scientific  truth? 
H.  The  scientific  search  for  truth  en- 
deavors to  eliminate  the  factor  of 
merely  personal  feeling  and  out- 
look, I should  say.  Its  truths  are 
impersonal.  However,  a particular 
scientific  treatise,  such  as  Dar- 
win’s Voyage  of  the  Beagle  or 
Tyndall’s  essay  on  heat,  may  have 
the  artistic  truth  of  expressing  a 
page  eighteen,  please 

Louis  C.  Stoumen 

Editor,  Leliigli  Review 

During  the  summer  I received  a 
letter  from  a contributor.  It 
made  me  realize,  more  than  any- 
thing before,  the  educational  and 
formative  value  of  such  a medium  of 
undergraduate  expression  as  the 
REVIEW,  and  the  responsibility  for 
wise  and  discriminating  leadership 
which  rests  with  its  editors. 

“Best  advice  you  ever  gave  me  (he 
wrote)  was:  ‘don’t  be  afraid  of  to- 
day’.” 

I recall  the  occasion  last  semester 
when  I told  him  that.  It  was  over  cof- 
fee an’  in  a Fourth  Street  beanery 
about  2 in  the  morning  of  an  all- 
copy-to-the-printer’s  day.  I had  been 
doing  some  last 
minute  editing  of 
copy  for  the  issue, 
and  this  writer  had 
been  recasting  a 
story.  He  cut  out 
some  sex-for-sex’s 
sake,  re-drew  cer- 
tain faulty  charac- 
ters, and  for  an  up- 
in-the-air  ending 
substituted  a smooth 
non-dramatic  end- 
ing in  which  what 
was  to  happen  after 
the  story  ended  was 
implied  and  the  pic- 
ture completed.  We 
were  both  satisfied 
with  his  final  draft,, 
and  the  story  was 
run  in  that  issue. 

Despite  the  fact 
that  the  writer  was 


a senior  and  had  been  writing  for  us 
since  his  sophomore  year,  this  was 
the  first  work  of  his  which  we  had 
found  good  enough  to  publish. 

The  history  of  this  writer  and  his 
first  published  story  goes  back  to  his 
sophomore  year  when  he  first  sub- 
mitted his  work  to  us.  It  was  lousy 
overwritten  twaddle.  He  seemed  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  plot  makes 
the  story,  and  that  the  more  complex 
and  melodramatic  it  is,  the  better  the 
story.  He  also  felt  that  the  function 
of  the  story  was  to  provide  escape, 
both  for  the  writer  and  for  the  read- 
er, by  dealing  with  characters  and 
situations  foreign  to  common  exper- 
ience. 

At  that  time  assistant  editor  Lewis 
(later  to  become  editor)  took  him 
aside.  Lewis  told  him  frankly  that 
his  stories  were  bad,  and  cited  cer- 
tain improbabilities  and  absurdities 
of  plot.  The  writer  thought  for  a mo- 
ment, then  countered  with  a rather 
complex  but  ingenious  solution  of  the 
plot  difficulty.  Lewis  then  pointed  out 
to  him  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
good  writing  — that  the  plot  is  a 
mere  means  to  an  end,  the  structure 
or  framework  of  literature.  He  fur- 
ther said  that  the  meaningfulness  of 
what  is  said,  how  expertly  and  with 
what  insight  and  beauty  it  is  said, 
are  the  real  criteria  of  good  writing. 

There  followed  from  this  writer  for 
the  next  two  years  an  intermittent 
series  of  manuscripts.  He  gave  up  his 
complex  plots,  but  the  fabric  of  his 


pafie  twenty,  please 


‘Sorry,  Mr.  Hemingway,  Pop  didn’t  know  you 
was  just  lookin’  for  local  color.” 
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On  the 

Opposite  Page 
1. 

Mr.  Herbert  Denby 

an  ex-marine  retired  with  pen- 
sion. Believes  that  Chamber- 
lin’s policy  is  right.  “If  the 
fascist  powers  think  that  Eng- 
land is  afraid,  it  is  just  too 
bad  for  them.”  Photo  made  in 
front  of  Green  Park  near 
Buckingham  Palace. 

2. 

Mr.  Henry  Scane 

worker  for  a steam-heating 
company,  admitted  that  he 
knew  very  little  about  politics, 
but  said  he  was  sure  Cham- 
berlin was  “a  good  man.’  ’ He 
fought  in  the  last  war.  His 
brother  was  killed.  Is  strongly 
pacifist.  “After  war,”  he  said, 
“you  have  to  eat  anything 
your  wife  puts  before  you. 
The  tower  in  the  background 
is  the  House  of  Parliament. 

3. 

Poster 

photographed  on  the  bulletin 
board  of  St.  Margaret  Church 
adjacent  to  Westminister  Ab- 
bey. 

4. 

Oxford 

A typical  view  of  the  city. 
Note  girl  on  bicycle. 

5. 

Begging  Pipers 

in  front  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery. One  plays  the  pipes,  the 
other  collects  coins. 

6. 

Yacht  Race 

at  Cowes  near  Southampton. 

7. 

Sightseers 

outside  the  gates  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

8. 

Bremen 

nine  year  old  German  ship 
which  made  Southampton 
from  New  York  in  less  than 
five  days. 


Shang-Shoa  Young  is  a most  un- 
usual individual.  He  made  many 
friends  during  his  graduate  study  at 
Lehigh.  Now  studying  metallurgy  at 
Germany’s  famed  steel  center,  Essen, 
he  hopes  soon  to  return  to  China  to 
turn  his  technical  knowledge  to  the 
service  of  his  country  in  beating  off 
Japanese  aggression.  There  follow  a 
letter  from  him,  excerpts  from  his  ar- 
ticle “My  Country  Is  at  War,”  pub- 
lished in  the  REVIEW  last  year.  Op- 
posite is  a page  of  his  London  pho- 
tographs. Should  his  Lehigh  friends 
be  interested  in  writing  to  him,  his 
address  is  now 

Shang-Shoa  Young 
Essen 

Mackensen  Str.  2 
bei  Schmidt 
Germany 

Letter 

From  London 

• 

London, 

July  31,  1938. 

Dear  Louis; 

You  will  be  disappointed  when  you 
read  this  letter.  Our  projected  survey 
to  determine  British  public  opinion 
on  Prime  Minister  Chamberlin’s  for- 
eign policy  has  failed.  The  reason  is 
because  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  Eng- 
lishman to  talk.  I tried  my  best  and 
succeeded  in  only  two  cases  as  pre- 
sented in  picture  1 and  2.  Other  per- 
sons interviewed  either  evaded  mak- 
ing a direct  answer  or  refused  to  have 
their  pictures  taken.  Since  I have 
only  one  week  to  stay  in  London  you 
must  excuse  me  for  not  trying  harder 
to  dig  into  it. 

Tomorrow  I shall  sail  on  the  S.  S. 
Europa  for  Germany.  Together  with 
the  two  pictures  mentioned  above,  I 
am  sending  some  other  snapshots  in 
which  REVIEW  readers  might  be  in- 
terested. 

Due  to  the  “Bank  Holiday”  over 
this  week-end,  1 have  several  rolls  of 
film  not  yet  developed.  You  will  hear 
more  of  them  later  on,  perhaps  in 
time  for  your  October  issue. 

1 have  hit  almost  all  the  high  spots 
in  London,  but  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  enumerate  just  now.  I shall 
write  you  again  as  soon  as  I get  to 
Germany. 

With  every  good  wish,  I am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  S.  Young. 


• 

From  “My  Country  Is  at  War” 

So  you  are  surprised  that  we  now 
go  to  war? 

But  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  A 
man  has  suffered  silently  the  loss  of 
his  father’s  treasure  and  has  been 
forcibly  evicted  from  his  father’s 
house;  he  is  finally  told  that  even  the 
streets  of  his  father’s  town  are  not 
for  his  treading  and  that  he  must 
now  die.  Does  he  fold  his  arms  and 
say  “Then  let  me  die?” 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  fight.  War 
can  take  nothing  more  from  us. 


Stoumeii 

“We  have  nothing  to  lose.” 


We  hate  war,  we  hate  fighting. 
In  America  on  the  screen  two  men 
have  a disagreement,  there  is  a fist 
fight,  the  audience  watches,  applauds 
the  victor.  In  China  there  is  never 
applause.  To  instigate  violence  is  to 
admit  failure.  In  China  when  there 
is  a dispute  an  arbitrator  is  selected 
to  settle  the  dispute,  and  if  one  of 
the  men  strikes  the  other,  the  arbi- 
trator will  say,  “You  are  in  the 
wrong;  you  were  afraid  to  face  rea- 
soned judgment.  You  have  now  ad- 
mitted it.” 

Chinese  despise  force.  I have  seen 
it  myself,  many  times,  among  all 
classes  of  the  Chinese  people. 

But  we  will  fight  for  China. 

• 

We  had  great  hopes  for  it,  this 
new  nation  of  ours.  It  was  a hard 
page  nineteen,  please 
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You’ve  had  them  in  Large  Cities — 
Now  eat  them  here  . . . 

WHITE  SPOT 
5c  Hamburgers 

Broadway  and  Montclair 

cn 

H 


I^CHEVRdLET/^ 


Passenger  Cars 
Trueks 
Used  Cars 

• 

Hauser 
Chevrolet  Co. 

Phone  5500 

324  WEST  FOURTH 


On  the 
Difficulties  of 
Pronoucing  German 

Out  from  the  land  of  the  biggest 
Bertha 

Came  the  poet,  my  man  Goethe. 
Where  a kartoffel  is  a potato 
There  he  lived,  Oh  my  Goethe! 
Always  real  but  never  dirty. 

That’s  my  poet,  blessed  be  Goethe. 
Schilling  was  good  and  so  war  Lesser 
But  my  man  was  far  the  besser 
Abov’e  these  two,  better  than  both. 
Was  my  poet,  my  man  Goethe. 

—H.J.L. 


One  More 

This  summer  we  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  need  of  thinking  before 
one  says  what  seems  to  be  the  obvious 
thing  to  say.  It  was  impressively  il- 
lustrated to  us  by  a little  scene  at  a 
friend’s  home.  One  of  the  local  ma- 
trons was  very  much  bothered  by  the 
heat  and  her  small  son  who  seemed 
to  be  suffering  even  more  with  the 
temperature.  Finally  in  intemperate 
desperation  she  said,  “If  you’re  so 
overheated,  why  don’t  you  go  swim- 
ming?’’ The  lad  protested  indignantly 
that  the  local  pool  was  too  crowded 
on  a hot  day.  “Oh,  go  ahead!”  she 
said.  “One  more  won’t  make  any  dif- 
ference.” 

—H.J.L. 


An  angry  red  glow  burned  in  his 
small  pig-like  eyes.  A sneer  lingered 
on  his  twisted  lips  exposing  a stained 
bit  of  ivory.  The  bushy  mantle  that 
cut  his  forehead  in  two  contorted  like 
a long  black  caterpillar  with  one  end 
stuck  fast  to  the  pavement.  Four  days 
growth  of  coarse  dark  stubble  flowed 
over  his  flexing  jaw  and  rippled  on 
down  over  his  bulbous  neck.  His  nos- 
trils dialated  impatiently.  A wheezy 
uncontrolled  whimper  echoed  from 
the  chambers  of  his  nasal  passages. 
Every  nerve  hummed  excitedly. 
Chunky  muscles  quivered.  Yellow 
teeth  chattered  their  wild  derision. 
Without  warning  his  right  hand  lash- 
ed downward  to  his  hip  pocket  and 
whipping  out  his  handkerchief,  he 
blew  his  nose. 

— Joe  Boyle. 
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The  First  Year  . . . 

from  page  seven 

them  to  the  punch.  In  the  finest  of 
literary  style,  he  violently  denounced 
hazing  as  being  unnecessarily  brutal 
and,  warming  up  to  his  role,  chal- 
lenged the  whole  sophomore  class  to 
a fight,  one  at  a time.  They  backed 
down  although  they  had  been  prom- 
ised reinforcements  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  contingent  who  occasionally 
took  part  in  the  freshman  hazing,  as 
ringers  more  or  less.  After  this  blood- 
less victory,  he  formed  the  ultra- 
private Arcadia  Club  devoted  to 
“pipes,  books,  beer,  and  gingeralia.” 
Mustard  and  Cheese  was  his  doing,  as 
was  Lehigh’s  first  touchdown  scored 
against  Lafayette.  Unfortunately  these 
numerous  outside  activities  left  him 
little  time  for  his  studies,  and,  after 
a pitifully  short  time  at  Lehigh,  the 
faculty  kicked  Richard  Harding  Davis 
out  on  his  handsome  ear.  After  his 
brief  educational  skinrnishes  a t 
Swarthmore,  Lehigh,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Davis  lost  little  time  in  rising  to 
be  one  of  the  famous  of  his  contem- 
porary literary  world. 

From  what  we’ve  been  hearing,  ob- 
viously this  is  a story  with  many  a 


moral.  After  being  thrown  out  of 
three  of  our  better  schools  of  higher 
learning  in  rapid  succession,  Mr. 
Davis  ran  contrary  to  all  rules  and 
lived  to  laugh  at  the  men  who  had 
ousted  him.  Does  this,  then,  not  prove 
that  marks  mean  nothing,  are  a mere 
bagatelle,  shall  we  say?  The  answer 
is  no.  It  proves  nothing  — only  the 
well-established  fact  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  every  rule. 

A contemporary  psychologist  says 
that  the  reason  most  popular  notions 
are  fallacies  is  because  the  public  re- 
members the  unusual  or  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Students  remember 
the  successes  who  have  flunked  out 
of  school,  but  they  easily  forget  the 
men  who  made  a botch  out  of  school 
and  a botch  out  of  life  in  general. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  had  a good 
deal  of  fun  out  of  school  and  accord- 
ing to  any  standards  he  accomplished 
a great  deal.  But  he  was  wrong  in  his 
attitude.  That  he  became  great  did 
not  make  him  right.  Davis  was  an  ex- 
ception, damned  exceptional.  We 
need  more  such  newspaper  correspon- 
dents, but  flunking  out  of  Lehigh  is 
NOT  a step  in  the  right  direction.  He 
should  have  done  his  very  best  to 
have  been  a scholar  while  he  was 


here,  as  good  a scholar  as  he  was  an 
elbow-bender. 

If  this  point  is  accepted,  then  we 
can  safely  set  up  Mr.  Davis  as  a good 
example  without  fearing  that  he  will 
be  looked  upon  as  a martyr,  or  as  a 
proof  that  all  good  men  flunk  out. 
The  truth  is,  that  although  he  was 
unappreciated  by  the  faculty,  young 
Davis  did  a lot  of  hard  work  outside 
of  his  classes.  That  was  a secret  of 
his  success;  it  is  the  secret  of  success, 
itself.  It  is  too  bad  that  hard  work 
should  remain  a secret  to  so  many. 

• 


For  Student  Convenience 
We  Have 

ENLARGED 

and 

RENOVATED 

Our  Quarters  During  the 
Summer  Months 

Our  Low  Prices  and  High  Quality 
Have  Not  Been  Altered 

Hoffman’s 

Restaurant 

125  West  Fourth 


CAN  YOU  PASS 

THIS  OUIZ  ON  LAUNDRY? 


We  hate  to  talk  about 
quizzes  but  unless  you 
can  pass  this  (fiiiz,  yon 
can’t  “do  right”  by  all 
those  new  shirts  and 
socks. 


LAUNDRY  BAGS  FURNISHED  FREE 


Average  Weekly 
Laundry 

10  handkerchiefs 
5 shirts 
2 pair  socks 
2 suits  underwear 
2 bath  towels 
1 pair  pajamas 


3.  The  mending  service  included  with  the  regular 
fee  should  include  what? 

(a)  Socks  darned  — buttons  replaced. 

(b)  Nothing  if  the  laundry  can  get  away  with  it. 

(c)  A button  here  or  there. 


1.  What  should 

the 

aver- 

age  weekly 

laundry 

cost? 

(a)  $2.00. 

(b)  $1.00. 

(c)  As  much  as 

the 

laundry 

can  get. 

2.  How  prompt  should  the  service  be? 

(a)  Every  four  days. 

(b)  48  hour  service. 

(c)  When  the  laundry  pulls  itself  together. 


4.  What  should  you  do  to 
get  complete  laundry 
service? 

(a)  Phone  36 

(b)  Phone  Frank  Rabold  at 
348. 


The  correct  answers  are: 
1:  (b).  2:  (b),  3:  (a), 
4;  (a),  (b). 

These  correct  answers  il- 
lustrate only  a few  of  the 

ELECTRIC 

LAUNDRY’S 

complete  service. 
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THIS  magazine  is  only  one  of 
a hundred  which  you’ll  find  on 
the  racks  in  the 

SUPPLY  BUREAU 

AND  magazines  are  only  one 
of  hundreds  of  items  we  handle. 

AND  while  you  probably  won’t 
need  even  a hundred  of  these, 
we  know  you’ll  want  some  of 


them 

SUCH  AS  . . . 

A Good  Desk  Lamp  75c  up 

I.  E.  S.  Student  Lamp  $1.95  up 

Laundry  Cases  85c  up 

Official  Brown  Ties  40c  up 

Fountain  Pens  50c  up 


Lehigh  Sport  Shirts  and 
Beer  Jackets 

Alarm  Clocks,  LOUD  ONES,  88c  up 

Lehigh  License  Plates,  Transfers 
and  Stickers  of  all  Kinds 

Campus  View  Postcards 

Come  in  and  look  around  and 
while  you’re  doing  it,  fill  up 
with  a BIG  ice  cream  sandwich 
made  of  Breyer’s  best  . . . 

“On  the  house,”  if  you  turn  in 
this  coupon. 


This  coupon  is  good  for 
one  ice  cream  sandwich 
in  the 

Supply  Bureau 

if  handed  in  before 
October  1 


Percy  Hughes  . . . 

from  pafie  thirti'cn 

personal  outlook  that  delights  and 
illumines,  as  well  as  the  truth  of 
stating  what  is  to  be  found  re- 
gardless of  personal  feeling.  That 
holds  for  historical  essays,  also. 

S.  Is  religious  truth  a kind  of  artis- 
tic truth?  It  seems  to  express  a 
personal  outlook,  and  it  claims  to 
illumine  life  and  experience. 

H.  I think  religious  truths  are  one 
kind  of  artistic  truth.  They  express 
a personal  outlook  that  claims  not 
only  public  but  cosmic  signifi- 
cance. However,  I want  to  waive 
that  issue,  just  now. 

S.  The  editor  asked  you  for  a criteria 
of  what  is  valid  in  literature,  to- 
day. What  is  your  answer,  so  far? 

H.  In  two  words  I have  so  far  de- 
scribed what  I would  call  the 
criteria,  that  works  of  art  must 
be  expressive  and  authentic.  That 
is,  they  express  a personal  feeling 
and  outlook  in  a form  that  de- 
lights, and  that  illumines  the 
world  of  actual  human  life  and 
experience. 

S.  That  seems  clear  enough.  Have 
you  any  other  standards  to  sug- 
gest? 

H.  Yes,  I think  two  more  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  Works  of  art,  if 
valid,  are  sincere  and  vital.  If  you 
are  interested  I’ll  try  to  explain 
what  those  terms  mean  to  me. 

S.  I am  afraid  they  won’t  mean  much 
if  you  don’t. 

H.  I class  two  books  by  Sinclair 
Lewis  as  sincere  because  they  base 
their  appeal  to  public  attention 
wholly  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
expressive  and  authentic  in  the 
sense  I have  defined.  These  are 
his  earlier  works,  Main  Street  and 
Babbitt. 

S.  I could  not  finish  either.  I found 
them  dry. 

H.  They  tell  of  actualities  that  you 
hav’e  not  yet  experienced.  To  me 
they  are  fascinating  because  they 
clarify  to  me  the  humor  of  the 
situation  to  be  found  in  our  small 
towns  and  cities,  where  those  who 
are  most  vocal  show  themselves 
blind  to  the  issues  that  actually 
face  us  all.  These  works  are  gen- 
uine and  great  satires.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  in  his  Elmer  Gantry  I find 
Sinclair  disclosing  emotions  of 
scorn  and  rage  toward  churches 
and  clergy,  and  doing  his  best  to 
infect  others  with  the  same  emo- 


LET  ALEX  COOK  FOR  YOU 

LEHIGH  LUNCH 

New  Street 

(Half  Block  from  Packard  Lab) 


rpY  P E W R I T E R 
Sales  and  Service 

ALL  MAKES  SOLD,  REPAIRED 
SERVICED 

306  West  Broad  Phone  3394 -,f 


SMITH’S 
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CLEANERS  and  DYERS 

Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing  and 
Repairing 

Hats  Cleaned  and  Blocked 
12  WEST  BROAD  STREET 

Phone  2934 


UNION 

BANK 

and 

TRUST 

COMPANY 
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tion. 

S.  Well,  whars  insincere  about  that? 

H.  Propaganda  may  be  sincere  art  it 
it  professes  to  be  nothing  else  but 
propaganda  — the  endeavor  to 
disseminate  a certain  emotional 
attitude.  But  in  this  novel  Lewis 
professes  not  merely  to  tell  you 
how  he  feels  but  to  present  the 
actual  situation  which  arouses  that 
feeling.  He  gives,  and  clearly 
means  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  clergy  are  in  the  main  lustful, 
greedy  and  without  understand- 
ing, and  that  our  churches  are  a 
pestilence.  His  insincerity  appears 
in  disguising  his  propaganda  pur- 
pose under  the  guise  of  a novel. 
Similarly  Tolstoi’s  War  and  Peace 
and  Anna  Karenina  are  sincere, 
his  Resurrection  and  his  Kreutzer 
Sonata  are  insincere.  It  is  insin- 
cere to  profess  to  describe  your 
personal  outlook  upon  an  actual 
situation,  and  then  to  abstract 
from  that  situation  just  those  fea- 
tures which  will  seem  to  justify 
that  outlook. 

S.  I see  that. 

H.  Often  this  insincerity  has  an  even 
baser  motive.  The  pseudo-artist 
has  not  the  genius  to  delight  and 
illumine  through  the  expression  of 
his  personal  feeling  and  outlook; 
so  he  springs  some  foiTn  of  sensa- 
tion on  the  public  that  has  not 
thus  far  been  overworked.  Most 
so-called  realism,  especially  sex 
realism,  is  of  this  nature.  The 
pseudo-realist  steps  as  far  out  on 
the  muck  as  he  dares,  now  glanc- 
ing at  the  police,  now  at  the 
purse.  These  should  be  called  not 
realists  but  sensationists.  Often 
this  insincerity  has  a basis  of  sad- 
ism. 

S.  I hear  the  word  used  sometimes, 
but  I don’t  know  what  sadism  is. 

H.  Sade  was  a wealthy  pervert  who 
slew  with  dreadful  cruelty  scores 
of  young  girls.  Many  men  delight 
in  submitting  womanhood  to  vi- 
carious assaults  in  the  safe  med- 
ium of  letters  or  pictures.  Even 
some  nasty  little  boys  exhibit  this 
sadistic  impulse,  on  school  fences, 
for  example.  Very  “realistic,”  they 
would  say. 

S.  This  sounds  like  a vicarious  spank- 
ing, professor.  What  about  sur- 
realism? 

H.  That’s  different.  That  reminds  me 
of  my  fourth  criterion  of  the  valid 
in  art  and  letters — vitality.  Per- 
sonal feelings  that  are  trivial,  in- 
significant, morbid,  defeatist,  or 
merely  odd,  lack  vitality.  The 


vogue  of  expressing  such  feelings 
and  outlooks  also  lacks  vitality  and 
will  pass  quickly  enough. 

S.  So  you  believe  surrealism  lacks  vi- 
tality? 

H.  Yes;  only  in  a moribund  civiliza- 
tion do  the  morbid  or  the  trivial 
long  hold  public  attention.  And  to 
me  it  seems  clear  that  we  are  at 
the  dawn  of  the  world’s  most  cre- 
ative epoch. 

S.  I have  to  leave  for  a calculus  quiz. 
Won’t  you  summarize? 

H.  Gladly.  As  criteria  of  what  is 
valid  in  all  art  and  at  all  times  I 
suggest  that  art  must  be  expres- 
sive, authentic,  sincere  and  vital. 

S.  Thanks.  Next  week,  at  the  same 
hour?  Good  bye. 


tions,  the  eternal  hope  for  the  hap- 
piness of  our  country.  We  had  worked 
so  hard,  and  we  were  just  on  the 
point  of  seeing  our  labors  bear  fruit. 
And  now  winter  has  come. 

• 

In  1932  we  learned  not  to  expect 
too  much  international  aid:  it  was  the 
nineteenth  route  army,  not  the  League 
of  Nations,  that  saved  us  then. 

• 

One  of  evei’y  two  Japanese  shells 
fired  at  Shanghai  is  American  steel. 

• 

Your  own  Mr.  Stimson  writes: 
“The  glaring  fact  which  stares  us  in 
the  face  in  our  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation is  that  China’s  principal  need 
is  not  that  something  should  be  done 
by  outside  nations  to  help  her,  but 
that  outside  nations  should  cease 
helping  her  enemy.” 


Shaiig-Shoa  Young  . . . 

from  p:i!;e  fifteen 

beginning,  but  many  things  gave  us 
hope. 

• 

The  cost  of  the  present  war  is  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  fighting — 
it  includes  everything  we  have 
worked  for,  all  our  aims  and  ambi- 


• 

At  death’s  edge  we  cease  to  be  fa- 
talists. We  fight. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose. 

If  you  cannot  help  us,  America,  do 
not  fight  against  us.  Give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  live  and  be  free  and 
find  happiness.  We  ask  for  no  more 
than  neutrality. 
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Louis  C.  Stoumeii  . . . 

from  pasre  tliirtem 

writing  yet  lacked  richness  and  ma- 
turity. The  stories  were  bad.  But  they 
got  successively  better.  He  wrote 
many  long  manuscripts,  some  thirty 
typewritten  pages  in  length.  Two 
months  before  the  end  of  the  term 
he  wrote  a story  which  we  printed. 
The  following  month  he  again  wrote 
for  us  a fine  story,  this  time  a de- 
lightfully human  bit  of  whimsy  which 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular 
stories  of  the  year. 

He  and  I dunked  our  doughnuts 
and  talked  literature  and  life.  He 
said  that  he  was  born  out  of  his 
time.  The  Renaissance,  perhaps,  or 
the  Age  of  Reason  would  have  been 
better.  I donned  my  editorial  cloak 
and  proceeded  to  give  him  hell.  We 
said  that  that  was  a pretty  sorry  at- 
titude for  a writer  to  take;  that  if  he 
were  afraid  of  today  he  never  would 
be  much  of  a writer;  that  today  was 
a perfectly  swell  time  for  a writer  to 
live  because  so  much  was  happening, 
and  because  a new  literature  was 
emerging  parallel  to  the  emergence 
of  new  societies. 

Yes,  he  supposed  we  were  right. 

He  must  have  done  some  thinking 
about  it  too,  because  the  new  atti- 
tude cropped  up  in  his  stories.  They 
were  healthier  and  better. 

The  point  I want  to  make  in  this 
article  is  this:  that  without  such  a 
medium  of  undergraduate  expression 
as  the  REVIEW  the  development  of 
this  student  as  a writer  might  not 
have  been  possible.  It  is  one  thing  to 
write  tor  one’s  self  and  friends,  quite 
another  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  one’s  work  to  the  critical 
appraisal  of  editors  and  ultimately  of 
a reading  public. 

The  REVIEW,  independent  of  any 
formal  University  curriculum,  has 
every  year  produced  a number  of 
good  writers,  artists,  photographers 
and  business  men  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  display  and  thereby  perfect  their 
wares.  This  is  a valuable  service  to 
the  University  on  the  part  of  the 
magazine,  and  as  such  merits  encour- 
agement and  understanding,  not  re- 
straint. 

Dean  Congdon  has  lucidly  and 
wisely  outlined  above  the  complexity 
of  relationships  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  formation  of  col- 
legiate editorial  policy.  There  is  the 
writer,  the  editor,  the  magazine,  the 
public,  the  University.  And  a wise 
editorial  policy  must  take  into  ac- 


count the  needs,  abilities  and  rights 
of  each. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  That  a Uni- 
versity is  in  a way  a miniature  gov- 
ernment. As  such  it  should  train  its 
student  body  in  democratic  proce- 
dure and  ideals. 

Essential  to  democracy,  the  kind  of 
government  in  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  believe,  is  a free 
press.  Now  the  heads  of  our  little 
campus  government  wield  a power 
which  the  heads  of  such  a govern- 
ment as  that  of  our  country  do  not 
possess.  They  can  arbitrarily  and  at 
will  clamp  censorship  on  the  student 
press.  This  happened  only  last  term, 
when  two  of  four  drawings  were  cen- 
sored before  publication  despite  the 
University  regulation  or  law  which 
clearly  states  that  there  shall  be  no 
pre-publication  control,  that  oiily  af- 
ter publication  may  the  cajnpus  press 
be  called  on  the  carpet,  and  then  for 
censure,  not  censorship.  If  our  Uni- 
versity is  a constitutional  democracy, 
then  that  action  was  unconstitutional. 

Professor  Hughes  has  written  me  as 
follows:  “You  and  some  others  hold 
that  Joyce,  Hemingway  and  their  like 
are  ‘leaders  of  modern  expression.’  I 
with  some  others,  hold  that  their  ad- 
ventures in  filthiness  won  attention 
for  a time  through  their  novelty,  dur- 
ing an  era  of  relaxation  and  extrava- 
gance. Their  vogue  has  largely 
passed  ...” 

When  he  writes  in  this  manner 
Professor  Hughes  seems  to  me  to  re- 
veal a fundamental  lack  of  under- 
standing of  modern  literature.  Who 
also  will  imply  that  the  realism  of 
Hemingway  is  mere  adventure  in  fil- 
thiness? Certainly  the  great  bulk  of 
our  modern  realists  chronicle  the  sor- 
did and  the  unpleasant  not  through 
sadism  or  perversity,  as  Hughes  sug- 
gests, but  because  they  protest  against 
the  things  they  describe.  They  hold 
up  to  your  eyes  the  cancers  of  so- 
ciety with  the  implied  or  stated  plea 
for  their  dissection  from  the  healthy  • 
social  body.  In  this  sense  they  are 
moralists. 

The  little  story  by  Eric  Weiss  on 
page  three  of  this  issue  is  “realistic.” 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  protest, 
but  also  the  affirmation  of  the  possi- 
bility and  need  of  human  betterment  ;• 
(“I  damnwell  bet  it  isn’t”)  it  is  the 
most  moral  writing  in  this  magazine. 

But  this  Professor  Hughes  will  not 
admit. 
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Because  Now  I Know . . . 


PAUL  ALEXY 


I HAD  a friend.  And  I had  a funny 
complex.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
my  complex,  we  wouldn’t  have 
been  friends.  You  see,  I had  trouble 
finding  what  to  do  with  my  hands 
when  anyone  was  near  me.  I’d  put 
them  in  my  pockets,  but  somehow 
they  didn’t  seem  right  there,  and  I’d 
have  to  move  them  someplace  else. 
Also,  I was  greatly  given  to  laughing 
too  loud  and  saying  the  wrong  thin.gs 


EARL  H.  GIER 

Jeiveler 

129  West  Fourth  Street 

Next  to  Post  Office 

PHONE  1067 


Linder  JSeiv  Management 

HOME  COOKING 

and 

HOME  MADE  PIES 

at 

The  Modern  Diner 
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(Opposite  Union  Bank) 


Howard  R.  Lanfer 

WE  MAKE  KEYS 

Hardware,  Glass 
Furnaces  and  Roofing 
PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES 

Phone  990 

411  Wyandotte  Street 


at  just  the  right  place  for  them  to 
make  me  feel  continually  out  of 
place.  There  wasn’t  anything  wrong 
with  me.  Not  physically  or  mentally 
1 mean.  It  was  just  that  I was  always 
a year  or  two  behind  my  age. 

Well  this  friend  of  mine  wasn’t  at 
all  like  me.  He  could  tell  a joke  in 
front  of  a lot  of  people  and  everybody 
would  laugh.  He  knew  just  what  to 
say  when  he  met  a girl  for  the  first 
time.  Once  I sat  next  to  him  at  a 
dinner  and  he  talked  all  through  the 
meal  with  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  said  all  the  right  things. 
I know  because  I listened.  I always 
listened  to  whatever  he  said.  Maybe 
I thought  that  somehow  I could  learn 
his  secret. 

Gradually  I did  learn  what  to  do 
with  my  hands,  and  also  when  to 


by  David  deBeauehamp  ’41 


laugh  and  the  right  things  to  say. 
Things  I used  to  think  about  after 
people  had  said  them  didn’t  puzzle 
me  so  much  any  more.  In  fact,  peo- 
ple began  to  listen  to  me  when  I said 
something  instead  of  looking  momen- 
tarily surprised  with  that  my-gosh-it- 
talks  expression  on  their  faces.  My 
friend  saw  that  I met  the  right  peo- 
ple in  the  right  places.  He  was  a 
great  guy. 

But  one  night  my  friend  took  me 
to  his  club  where  we  sat  at  a big 
table  with  a lot  of  other  people  and 
drank  beer.  I guess  we  had  a lot  of 
beer  because  my  friend  loosened  his 
tie  and  opened  his  vest  after  awhile. 
I never  saw  him  do  that  before.  He 
was  always  so  carefully  dressed  that 
It  looked  funny  to  see  him  like  that. 
Somehow  I felt  I liked  him  better 
with  his  tie  straight  and  his  vest  but- 
toned up. 

Then  a crowd  came  in  the  room  and 
sat  down  at  a table  near  us  and  some- 
one leaned  over  to  me  and  pointed 
out  a woman  who  didn’t  fit  in  that 
crowd  at  all.  The  rest  were  all  young 
and  while  this  woman  was  still  at- 
tractive she  was  almost  old  enough 
to  be  the  mother  of  anybody  at  the 
table.  She  must  have  been  pretty 
tight  because  she  laughed  the  loud- 
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Because  Now  I Know  . . . 

from  page  twenty-one 


est  of  all  and  once  she  almost  slid 
out  of  her  chair.  Then  I knew  who 
she  was.  Her  husband,  he  was  a fac- 
ulty man,  had  died  a few  months  be- 
fore. Someone  whispered  to  me  that 
she’d  been  like  this  ever  since. 

I watched  her  and  somehow  there 
was  something  pathetically  gallant 
about  her.  Her  mouth  gave  her  away. 
It  was  a beautiful  mouth.  Every  so 
often  it  would  stop  laughing  and 
quiver  and  once  I saw  her  bite  her 
lip  hard.  I guess  she  must  have  felt 
my  gaze  because  suddenly  she  turned 
and  looked  at  me.  For  what  seemed  a 
long  time  she  looked  into  my  eyes 
and  I felt  something  float  out  of  her 
and  sweep  into  my  body.  Something 
that  was  terrible  and  true.  Something 
that  made  the  hairs  on  the  back  of 
my  neck  tingle.  And  when  she  looked 
away  1 found  that  my  eyes  were  wet. 

I turned  to  my  friend,  he  who 
would  understand,  and  showed  her  to 
him.  I wanted  him  to  feel  what  I 
had  felt,  but  he  leaned  towards  me 
and  said,  “Yeah,  she’s  a hell  of  a 
mess,  isn’t  she?” 

Now  he’s  not  my  friend.  He  never 
forgave  me  for  hitting  him  that  night. 
But  I don’t  need  him  anymore.  Some- 
how I feel  differently.  Because  now 
I know  that  there  are  other  people 
in  this  world  besides  me,  and  my 
only  fear  now  is  that  I won’t  have 
enough  time  to  get  to  know  them 
all. 


DROWN 

HALL 

CAFETERIA 

GOOD  FOOD 
GOOD  FELLOWSHIP 

Wilfred  Fritchman 


Announcing  Our 

Dining  Room  and  Grill 
HOME  COOKING 

Priced  to  Fit  tho  Student  Allowance 

American  Hotel 

Broad  and  New  Streets 


Flowers  and  Corsages 

of 

Quality  and  Distinction 

Sawyer  & Johnson 

44  West  Laurel  Street 

PHONE  18 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  FLORISTS 


Dennis 

Photo  Service 

ALL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS 

Complete  Philatelic  Line 
Art  Materials 
Frames  and  Framing 

49  WEST  BROAD 

MINIATURE 
CAMERA  SUPPLIES 


l€rn 


ll]o4 

Cleoaers  & Dj|ers 


Distinctive 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 

We  Call  and  Deliver 


Phone  5700 
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T 

Flowers  d 
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® Phone  2054-J  « 

T Florist 


WELCOME  BACK 
The  Old 

SUN  INN 

AGAIN  OFFERS  THE  HOSPITALITY 
OF  ITS 

• Coffee  Shop 

• Hotel 

• Dining  Room 


TO  LEHIGH’S  STUDENTS 

The 

Roval 

Restaurant 

Announces 

The  Installation  of 

A Soda  Fountain 

for  the  convenience 
of  its  patrons 

24  HOUR  SERVICE 

STUDENT  MEAL  TICKETS 

7 West  Fourth 


Mad  and  fantastic  orgy.  Why  had 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  dizzying  swirl  of  vague  prom- 
ise that  it  held  for  him;  he  did  not 
know.  What  matter  now?  For  again 
restraint  has  fled  at  the  beckoning  of 
wild  strains  of  tantalizing  music  that 
sang  of  chance.  The  haunting  mel- 
ody lived  like  a blight  in  his  tor- 
tured mind.  With  each  revolution  of 
swirling  derision  he  felt  himself  stab- 
bing out  blindly.  He  didn’t  know 
exactly  what  it  was  that  called  upon 
the  resources  of  his  very  soul  for 
consummation,  but  he  sensed  it  to  be 


something  in  the  form  of  recompense 
for  all  he  had  sacrificed  in  this  ter- 
rifying revelry.  Again  and  again  he 
lunged  out  at  this  maddening  some- 
thing the  while  subjecting  himself  to 
all  of  the  dangers  of  centrifugal  force. 
Ah!  Could  it  be?  What  was  that  shin- 
ing in  his  hand?  It  was  the  thing!  The 
thing  he  craved!  But  no!  His  fingers 
fumbled,  the  shiny  thing  was  gone. 
His  heart  sank  as  he  heard  the  brass 
ring  hit  the  floor  and  saw  his  first 
free  ride  roll  into  the  small  hands  of 
a child  spectator. 

— Joe  Boyle. 


“Now  may  I have  my  fraternity  pin  back?” 
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WHERE  LEHIGH  SPIRIT 
RUNS  HIGH  . . . 

MEN’S 
^ SHOPS 

Your  Headquarters  for 

• Arrow  Shirts 

• Bostonian  Shoes 

• Stetson  Hats 

• Interwoven  Socks 

• MacGregor  Sport  Wear 

Smart  Slacks  — Sport  Coats 
Suits  — Topcoats  . . . Reversibles 

Silverberg  - 

Goldberg 

20  West  Fourth  70  West  Broad 

CATERING  TO  LEHIGH  20  YEARS 


Welcome 

Freshmen 

and 

Upperclassmen 

Take  Advantage  of  Our 

10%  REDUCTION 

ON  ALL  SCHOOL  ITEMS 
During  Month  of  Septemher 

FEATURING 

Eversharp 
Repeating  Pencils 

“You  Can  Sharpen  It  With  Your  Thumb” 
Priced  at  $1.50  to  $5.00 

Complete  Line  of 

LOOSE  LEAF  BINDERS  and  FILLERS 
FOUNTAIN  PENS  and  PENCILS 
BOUND  BOOKS  for  LECTURE  COURSES 
DRAWING  SETS  and  SUPPLIES 
SLIDE  RULES 

SPIRAL  BOUND  BOOKS  and  TABLETS 

Lehigh  Stationery 
Company 

Office  Equipment  and  Supplies 

14  West  Fourth  Street 
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ny.  You  can’t  go  wrong  on  this  one. 
Noteworthy  also  are  the  piano  solos 
on  each  side. 

Jimmy  Dorsey  waxed  one  com- 
mercial: Garden  of  the  Moon;  Love 
Is  Where  You  Find  It,  and  a novelty 
with  the  Andrews  Sisters:  Sha  Sha: 
Tu-Li  Tulip  Time.  Sha  is  another 
Joseph!  Joseph!  and  should  prove  just 
as  successful.  Tulip  is  a pretty  novel- 
ty tune  in  the  Sisters’  typical  style. 
Incidentally  I wouldn’t  be  sui’prised 
to  see  some  band  trying  to  grab  the 
soloist  of  the  trio,  as  she  really  can 
swing.  Jimmy’s  backing  is  excellent 
on  both  sides  with  a swell  clarinet 
solo  on  Sha.  For  contrasting  styles 
compare  Dorsey’s  recording  of  Tu-Li 
Tulip  Tune  with  that  of  Henry 
Busse’s,  and  then  run.  Garden  and 
Love  prove  that  Jimmy  has  a fine 
“sweet”  band.  His  straight  renditions 
on  the  clarinet  and  alto  sax  are  ex- 
amples of  bearable  “schmaltz.”  The 
trombone  section  produces  some 
beautiful  effects,  especially  in  Love. 

Bob  Eberle’s  vocals  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  He  can  give  Jack  Leonard 
a lun  for  his  money  any  day. 

The  Merry  Macs,  one  of  radios  bet- 
ter quartets,  make  their  first  Decca 
records  with  three  popular  tunes  and 
one  old  novelty:  Stop  Seatin'  ’Round 
the  Mulberry  Bush;  Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel.  On  The  Bumpty  Road  to 
Love;  There’s  Honey  on  the  Moon 
Tonight.  Excellent  if  you  go  in  for 
that  sort  of  music.  Best  is  first. 

Bing  Crosby  has  a set  of  three  new 
disks  featuring  four  songs  from  his 
new  picture  Sing  You  Sinners,  the 
best  of  which  is  Small  Fry  in  which 
he  is  assisted  by  Johnny  Mercer.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  modern  version 
of  Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Shean  as 
sung  by  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Mercer. 
Both  of  these  are  backed  up  by  Vic- 
tor Young  and  his  Small  Fryers,  who 
turn  in  a surprisingly  good  perfor- 
mance. The  other  tunes  are:  Don’t 
Let  That  Moon  Get  Away;  Laugh  and 
Call  It  Love.  I've  Got  a Pocketful  of 
Dreams;  a blues  serenade,  which  is 
Henry  King’s  theme  song.  The  first 
three  tunes  are  backed  by  Bing’s  per- 
ennial, John  Scott  Trotter,  and  the 
last  by  Matty  Malneck.  If  you  must 
listen  to  crooners,  the  best  is  Bing. 

The  King  of  Corn,  Henry  Busse, 
has  a pair  of  recordings  that  would 
be  swell  if  it  weren’t  for  one  thing — 
Henry.  The  band  has  an  excellent 

pa^re  twenty-seven,  please 


®nm  laHH 

Custom  Clothes 

518  Main  Street 
THE  MIESSE  SHOP 

HOME-MADE  CANDY  and  GIFTS 
OF  THE  BETTER  KIND 

568  MAIN  STREET 

OLD  SUN  INN  BUILDING 
We  Mail  and  Insure  Its  Delivery 


Orchids  and  Gardenias 
“F/oicers  of  Distinction^^ 

Broad  St.  Floral  Co. 

45  West  Broad  Street 

Phone  4327-J 

Our  Corsages  will  please  her  — they  are 
“Different” 


Nick 

Welcomes 
The  Students 
of 

Lehigh  University 

SERVING 

FIRST  RATE  FOOD 

with 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE 
AS  USUAL 

the  crystal 

RESTAURANT 

22  West  Fourth 

Phone  9307 


^^Gentlemen,  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  peace^^ 


]|  ha|)])eiiefl  in  Europe. 

riie  Iroarcl  of  Directors  of  a liuge 
miuiitions  coni})any  was  in  session. 
(ionditioMS  liad  l>een  great.  \X  ar 
scares  filled  the  air.  nations  were  hns\ 
insulting  each  other,  good  })rofitahle 
hate  smouldered  in  every  hreast.  Nat- 
urally the  company’s  factories  ran  day 
and  night,  and  dividends  were  fat  as 
])am])ered  hogs. 

Hnt  the  past  month  had  been  dis- 
turbing. Peojile  began  to  show  a dis- 
tressing tendency  toward  tolerance. 
Threats  were  giving  way  to  reason- 
ableness. Vi  ai'  scares  were  subsiding. 
'\nd  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  made 
the  historic  remark  to  his  fellow- 
directors  : 


“Genllenien,  we  are  in  grave  dan- 
ger of  peace!” 

They  say  that  in  Europe  munition  mo- 
guls deliberately  stir  up  war  scares  in 
order  to  sell  more  of  their  dandy 
devices  for  killing  people. 

As  a neutral  nation,  we  sold  f)il- 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  to  our 
future  allies.  e loaned  them  out  of 
our  own  pockets  the  money  to  }>ay  for 
part  of  this  war  material.  e put  the 
rest  on  the  cuff.  And  so  heavily  did 
we  involve  ourselves  that  we  were  in- 
evitably dragged  in.  to  spend  more 
hillions  on  our  own  accounl. 

When  the  war  was  over,  it  was 
naively  assumed  that  the  loser  would 
loot  the  entire  hill  lor  everyone ! The 


oidy  drawback  was  that  the  loser  was 
dead  Inoke.  So  were  the  victors.  So 
were  we — only  it  took  us  until  1929  to 
find  it  out.  And  the  world  is  still 
broke.  How  could  it  he  anything  else 
after  squandering  on  the  waste  of  war 
an  estimated  337  billion  dollars! 

It  is  extremely  doul.ttful  if  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  anv  country  could 
survive  another  war.  Our  only  hope  of 
preventing  complete  economic  catas- 
tro])he  is  to  stay  out  of  war  and  the 
dealings  that  lead  to  war.  W e’re  mak- 
ing such  an  effort,  and  we’d  like  to 
hear  from  people  who  would  like  to 
hel]i  us.  W rite  to 

W’oRi.n  Peaceways.  Ixx. 

103  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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This  Is  a Street  Corner 

A Weird  Little  Story 
Of  Wliieh  Its  Author  Says 
“It  Has  Even  Me  Confused.” 


hy  Eric  W eiss,  ’39 


This  is  a street  corner.  It  is  very  late  at  night  and  there 
are  no  cars  on  the  streets.  But  the  moon  is  there.  The 
silver  moon  is  shining  very  brightly  so  that  it  makes  the 
streets  look  silver  too.  Like  old  silver  that  has  lain  too  long- 
alone  and  is  dull. 

Now  you  can  hear  a man’s  footsteps  coming.  The  quick 
hasty  tapping  of  a man’s  heels  going  home  in  a hurry  for 
it  is  very  late  and  the  man  wants  to  get  home.  It  almost 
sounds  as  if  he  was  running  away  from  something.  He  is 
coming  down  the  other  street  and  you  can’t  see  him  but  you 
can  hear  the  bold  hurrying  noise  of  his  steps  as  he  comes 
up  to  the  corner.  He  tui-ns  sharply,  keeping  close  against 
the  building  and  his  black  figure  passes  just  in  front  of 
you  where  you  could  touch  him  if  you  reached.  He  has  no 
hat  and  after  he  has  gone  on  up  the  street  you  remember 
that  his  collar  was  open  and  he  had  no  tie.  He  does  not  look 
back.  His  suit  now  is  grey  in  the  bright  moonlight  and  his 
feet  tap  more  quietly  down  the  long  empty  street. 

Someone  else  is  coming  on  that  other  street.  Someone 
running.  Someone  in  high  heels.  She  passes  the  corner.  It 
is  a woman,  running  awkwardly,  her  feet  thrown  side- 
wards. She  crosses  the  street,  missing  the  turn  that  the 
man  made.  She  stops.  She  looks  around.  She  does  not  see 
the  man  still  walking  far  down  to  the  right.  She  sees  you. 
She  recrosses  the  street,  her  head  thrust  forward  to  look 
more  closely.  She  is  not  sure  that  you  are  the  one  she  is 
looking  for.  She  .sees  that  you  are  not.  She  turns  away, 
back  the  way  she  came,  not  speaking.  You  have  forgotten 
her  face.  Her  heels  go  slowly,  tiredly  back  down  the  silver 
street. 

The  wind  from  the  hill  behind  the  town  brings  the  too 
sweet  smell  of  many  new  green  leaves  and  grass  and 
bushes. 
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THE 

COLLEGE  SHOP 

Men’s  Wear  of  Distinction 

FOURTH  and  VINE 

JOHN  J.  OASDASKA 
U.  of  P.  '23,  Prop. 


STEEL  CITY  LAUNDRY 

QUALITY,  SERVICE 
AND  COURTESY 
WE  CALL  FOR  AND  DELIVER 
333  South  New  Street 
Phone  804 

Phones:  1047  - 2923 
In  Bethlehem  It’s 

TRIMBLE 

for 

Fruit  and  Produce 
Fish  and  Oysters 

115-119  West  Third  Street 

We  Cater  to  Fraternities 


there’s  hardly  a 
fraternity  house 
in  Bethlehem 
that  doesn’t  contain 

LIPKIN 

Furniture 


LIPKIN’S 

^^The  Big  Friendly  Store” 
462-468  Main  Street 

Phone  3?»00 
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rhythm  section,  featuring  a running 
bass,  similar  to  Jan  Savitt.  If  you 
skip  Henry,  vocals  by  Don  Huston 
and  Skip  Morr  make  Tu-Li  Tulip 
Time;  When  a Prince  of  a Fella.  Bam- 
hina;  Don’t  Cross  Your  Fingers,  Cross 
Your  Heart,  bearable. 

Jabbo  Smith,  an  old  favorite  with 
swing  fans,  blows  his  trumpet  none 
too  well  in  Rhythm  In  Spain;  More 
Rain  Than  Rest.  It  exhibits,  how- 
ever, some  fine  pianoing  by  James 
Reynolds  and  tenor  saxing  by  Sam 
Simmons.  Even  Jabbo  gets  off  some 
fine  riffs  here  and  there. 

Decca  finishes  with  a disk  by  a 
pick-up  band  led  by  Adrian  Rollini. 
The  only  enlightening  features  in 
Ringin’  the  Blues;  The  Sweetest  Story 
Ever  Told,  are  Adrian’s  sax  on  the 
second  and  a piano  on  the  first. 

Victor  Releases 

Larry  Clinton:  A Pretty  Girl  Milk- 
ing Her  Cow;  My  Heart  At  Thy  Sweet 
Voice  (from  Sampson  and  Deliah) . 
Larry  swings  the  light  classics  again. 
There  is  now  a great  debate  going  on 
about  the  correctness  of  this  type  of 
music.  Some  time  back  Paul  White- 
man  ran  into  a lot  of  trouble  on  that 
score,  and  today  the  same  people  who 
opposed  him  are  now  opposing  Clin- 
ton, Dorsey  and  others,  although  the 
two  “jazz”  renditions  are  entirely 
different.  There  is  also  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  Hot  Jazz  field  as  they 
contend  that  the  swing  versions  of 
the  light  classics  adds  nothing  to  the 
stature  of  Hot  Jazz.  They  say  that  in 
order  to  develop  Swing  or  Hot  Jazz 
as  an  art  form  we  cannot  play  tunes 
that  are  “foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Jazz,”  and  that  the  musicians,  when 
they  are  playing  these  classics,  are 
thinking  mainly  of  their  own  finan- 
cial success.  They  do  not  deny,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  them  played  well 
and  have  a novel  and  popular  ap- 
peal. What  do  you  think? 

To  get  back  to  Clinton;  his  rendi- 
tions are  only  average.  His  band  has 
reached  the  top  as  a good  commer- 
cial, but  if  he  wants  to  go  any  fur- 
ther he  must  obtain  some  musicians 
whose  solos  produce  a little  more  of 
that  exultation  called  swing. 

Tommy  Dorsey  and  The  Clambake 
Seven:  Shiek  of  Araby;  Chinatown 
My  Chinatown.  The  first  Clambake 
recordings  in  a little  while  and  fairly 
good.  Both  sides  feature  some  good 

over,  please 


Compliments  of 

JOE’S 

BARBER  SHOP 

rXION  BANK  BUILDING 


BETHLEHEM 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

OFFERS  ITS  BANKING 
FACILITIES  TO  THE 
STUDENTS  OF  LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY 

Third  and  Adams 

Member  of 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 

Member  of 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


F.  E.  WEINLAND 

SPORTING  GOODS 
Corner  of  Broad  and  Main 

SEE  OUR  NEW  STOCK 
Football  Equipment 
Soccer  E(jiiipinent 
Tennis  Rackets 

and 

Restringing 

Special  Prices  to 
Lehigh  Men 
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Allentown 

Tile  and  Marble  Company 
221  North  Sixth  Street 
Allentown 

AM.,:EW  liOShiETTI.  Proprietor 


COAT  AND  APRON  SUPPLY 
NORTHAMPTON 

Telephone  6573 

PENN 

COAT  AND  APRON 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Telephone  7319 


ThePIONGCH 

TAP  KOOM 

HUTOUC  VtUR-ALS  ^ CFOR.GF  CIFAV 

HOTEL  BETHLEHEM 

BCTHLCHCM  • P6NNA. 

HoTUf  Goa/OK^riOK 


The  place  where  the  Annual  Fra- 
ternity Bowling  and  Pool  compe- 
titions are  held.  The  only  regula- 
tion pool  tables  in  town. 

COLONIAL 
Bowling  Alievs 

40  West  Broad 

Next  to  Boyd  Theatre 
PHONE  9165 

ASK  FOR  STEVE 
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licks  by  J.  Mince  on  the  clarinet  and 
S.  Herfuert  on  the  sax.  Its  good  to 
see  Tommy  back  on  the  swing  side. 
For  a while  there  the  band  began  to 
get  stale  from  their  monotonous  ren- 
ditions of  ballads.  We’ll  be  expect- 
ing bigger  and  better  things  yet. 

Benny  Goodman:  When  I Go 

A'Dreaming:  Blue  Interlude.  Benny 
takes  time  off  to  do  two  sweet  tunes. 
Even  here  his  influence  is  felt  as  he 
outshines  the  “sweet”  at  their  own 
game.  His  straight  solo  on  Blue  In- 


flowing  work.  He  was  always  some- 
thing of  a composer  and  now  he  puts 
one  of  his  works,  Jump,  on  wax.  It’s 
a novelty  tune  about  a new  dance 
with  la  belle  Bailey  carrying  away 
the  honors  with  her  vocal.  The  or- 
chestra, especially  the  reeds,  provide 
a swell  background.  Where  Goodman 
uses  his  brass  to  set  the  drive  to  the 
band,  Norvo  uses  his  reeds  — and 
how.  Garden  is  a pop  tune  made 
bearable. 

Duke  Ellington:  Love  In  Swing- 

tune;  Watermelon  Man.  Two  fast 
tunes,  good,  but  not  quite  up  to  El- 
lington’s standard.  Rex  Stewart’s 


“Flem  here  is  a-workin’  steady  now,  a-settin’  up  the  Coy’s  Christmas  tree 

every  year.” 


terlude  is  beautiful.  Solos  by  Martha 
Tilton  are  better  than  average.  Two 
swell  dance  tunes. 

Brunswick  Releases 

Best  of  Brunswick’s  three  releases 
is  by  their  best  recording  band  Red 
Norvo:  Garden  of  the  Moon;  Jump 
Jtunp's  Here.  Norvo’s  usual  smooth 


playing  in  the  higher  registers  spot- 
lights both  sides.  Ivy  Anderson  sings 
Watermelon  passably. 

Kay  Kyser:  Love  of  My  Life;  When 
the  Circus  Comes  to  Town.  Two  typ- 
ical Kyser  tunes.  If  you  like  Kyser 
you’ll  like  anything  he  plays  because 
he  plays  everything  the  same  way. 


Lehigh’s  Three  Colleges  Welcome  New  Students 


DEAN  PHILIP  M.  PALMER 


Arts  anti  Science 

General  cultural  courses;  preparation  for 
graduate  work  in  dentistry,  law,  medicine  or 
the  ministry;  professional  preparation  for 
teaching  and  journalism. 


DEAN  NEIL  CAROTHERS 


Business  Administration 

Preparation  for  positions  in  banking  and 
investments,  accounting,  insurance,  adveris- 
ing,  selling,  general  business. 


DEAN  BRADLEY  STOUGHTON 


Engineering 

Chemical,  Chemistry,  Civil,  Electrical, 
Engineering  Physics,  Industrial,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining  and  Sanitary. 


DRINKING 


Golden  Guernsey  Milk 

A Good  Health  Habit 

AMERICA’S  CHOICE  TABLE  MILK 


Deep  Cream  Line 
Appetizing  Elavor 


Rich  Below  Cream  Line 
Unvarying  Quality 


Ask  for  MOW  RE WS  ICE  CREAM  Every  Time 


Phone  4236 


Order  of  the  Day 


...  (OhesterfeUs 

for  MORE  PLEASURE 


Jhn 


'his  new  uniform 
is  now  the  order  of 
the  day  for  dress  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

, . . and  everywhere 
every  day,  the  order  of  the 
day  among  smokers  is  that 
up-to-the-minute  pack  of 
Chesterfields. 

Chesterfield’s  refreshing 
mildness,  better  taste  and 
more  pleasing  aroma  give 
more  pleasure  to  more 
smokers  every  day. 


..millions 


Copyright  1958,  Liggett  & Mvers  Tobacco  Co. 
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